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THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 



CHAPTER I. 



EMBABBASSMENTS OF A BICH YOUNQ MAN. 

It is but weary work opening letters; but 
when every other one or so contains from half a 
dozen to half a crown's worth of postage stamps, 
the operation becomes profitable^ and the labour 
may be borne. Mr. Sims got through his work 
quite cheerfully, and whistled as he went, not 
certainly for want of thought, but as a little 
accompaniment to a pleasant task. Now and 
then he came upon a letter which contained, not 
postage stamps, but a coin carefully stuck in a 
card or secured under a seal,— ^now a sixpence, 
now a shilling, and now actually a half-sovereign; 
and at the discovery of such a treasure Mr. Sims 
would shake his head : in a very placable 
manner, however. 

Toil. XX. B 
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" When will the public learn common prudence 
and caution ?'' asked Mr. Sims, suspending his 
whistling, and carefully pocketing a golden eflSlgy 
of her Majesty, which for greater security had 
been carefully wrapped up in a piece of soft paper 
crumpled enough as to texture, and oleaginous 
enough as to surface to warrant the surmise that 
it had originally served as a confining locket for 
the tresses of some unknown Pyrrha. " Are the 
repeated warnings of the Postmaster-General, are 
the innumerable convictions at the C.C.C., are 
the pleasing pamphlets of the Ordinary of New- 
gate — ^A Double Eap at the Postman's Con- 
science,' and so forth, — of no avail? It is 
wicked, it is cruel, to send coin by post. You 
musVtsend leeches, and you mustn't send lucifer- 
matches, and you mus'n't send sucking-pigs, and 
you decidedly oughtn't to send money. It places 
undue temptations in the way of the humble and 
ill- remunerated postman, and it wears out the 
letter-boxes. Besides," he continued, slipping three 
fourpenny-pieces into his waistcoat pocket, '^ money 
may be marked, may be sent for sinister objects, 
and may lead to unpleasant revelations concern- 
ing one's little business transactions before the 
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4stipendiary magistrates. Hum: what have we 
here ?" 

No postage-stamps had to be taken out this 
time. A common^ cheap^ salmon-coloured enve-< 
lope being opened, disgorged a piece of coarse 
-sugar-paper, in which were rather crammed than 
folded at least a dozen halves of what seemed to • 
be five and ten pound notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Mr. Sims carefully took account of the 
numbers of these documents; then as carefully 
lighted a little taper, walked to the hearth, set 
the notes on fire, watched them crackle into flame 
and smoulder into black powder, embossed here 
and there with " five'* and " ten'* in gray Gothic, 
and finally stamped and ground them with his 
heel into an impalpable smear of dust. 

"Plenty more where they come from,*' he 
■softly remarked, walking back to his letters; 
" but those half-notes will never find their 
brothers and sisters, I fancy, nor call out for 
;gum-water." 

Mr. Sims had not the slightest appearance of be- 
longing to the nautical profession, nor of having re- 
cently assisted in the capture of an enemy's 

vessel^ and so come into the possession of prize- 

b2 
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money; and jet wliat lie had jnst done was 
snggestive of the old stories cnrrent at the 
Common Hard^ Portsmouth^ of the brave old 
di^s when Jack-tars kindled their pipes with 
bank-notes^ or ate them, sandwich fashion, be- 
tween slices of bread-and-butter. Was he about 
• to frj a gold watch, toss all his loose silver out of 
window, or paper the ceiling with postage-stamps, 
next ? Not at all; he went on opening letters. 

They were all addressed to Coger's Inn, but 
not by any means were all of them superscribed 
with Mr. Sims's name. Some were for ''Pro- 
fessor Merryscope, Ph. Dr.;*' others were for 
''Abemethy Halford Hunter, M.D.;" others for 
'' Miss de Rosenburg ;" others for " Nemo,** 
''Aliquis,** "Tamen;** others for nearly every 
letter in the Greek alphabet, and almost every 
combination of initials. Some contained, in 
addition to postage-stamps, and wrapped in more 
or less greasy scraps of paper, locks of hair, — 
brown, gray, black, auburn, chesnut, sandy, and 
fiery red, coarse and fine, curled and straight. 
Professor Merryscope, Ph. Dr., had to deal with 
these; and the senders of the stamps and the 
locks of hair all made urgent requests to be 
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favoured with certaia information, mainljr relative 
to love, marrii^, and tlie pursuit of riches, which, 
it appeared, only Professor Menyscope, when 
duly provided with postage-stampS] could give. 
There were people who wrote to Abernethy 
Halford Hunter, M.D., eagerly asking to be 
relieved, by return of post and on receipt of 
stamps, from "nervous fluttering," "unaccount- 
able sensations," "general depression," "dreadful 
all-overishness," and kindred ailments for which 
remedies are not to be found in the ordinary 
pharmacopoeia. Scores of people corresponded 
with Miss de Eosenburg, enclosing scraps of their 
handwriting, — villanooa scrawls in most cases, — 
and demanding revelations concerning their per- 
sonal characters and future prospects in life. 
Some were anxious with regard to hair-dyes, 
cosmetics, and "Ninon de TEnclos' Bevivifler," 
which was warranted (for eighteen postage- 
stamps) to make people of sixty look younger 
than youths of sixteen. Denizens of Dorsetshire 
were desirous to know bow they might earn a 
genteel hvelihood by ornamental leather-painting 
and decorating Japanese lacquer-ware. Corre- 
spondents from Sunderland presented their com- 
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pliments to "Nemo/* and were perfectly certain 
that they were the parties rightly entitled to the 
9089Z. 13*. 4rf. unclaimed dividends then lying in 
the name of Scrookidge in the Bank of England. 
A confiding party at Bolton-le- Sands was wistful 
to learn the nature of the desirable investment 
by which (only eight hundred pounds outlay) a 
permanent income of five hundred per annum 
could be secured. Applications for pecuniary 
Idans^ accompanied by oflfers of every kind of 
security, from landed estates and dock-warrants, 
to pianofortes and silver-spoons, were numerous. 
But almost every body who wrote either to Pro- 
fessor Merryscope, Ph. Dr., to Miss de Rosen- 
burg, to Abernethy Halford Hunter, M.D., to- 
"Nemo,** or "Aliquis,** or "Tamen,** or "Beta,*' 
or ''Sigma,'* to "A. B. C* or "X. Y. Z.,** sent 
postage-stamps or coin of the realm. 

'' If I could only make my mind up to take 
post-office orders,** thought Mr. Sims, "'Nemo*^ 
alone would be worth twenty pounds a week. 
But I won*t. That*s an impulse I can subdue. 
Many a man of business has found his bill of 
indictment in a P.-O. order." 

He arranged the letters in different piles metho-^ 
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dically^ tied up some^ filed others. About a dozen 
or so he burnt. These did not enclose any stamps. 
The contents, indeed, were generally brief, and 
not complimentary. " Swindler," wrote one 
defaulter, "if I didn't live at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, I'd hunt you out and kick you." 
" Villain, '^ a second one had the ill-manners to 
express himself, "your plausible humbug won't 
go down with me )^ and " Scoundrel '^ was the 
coarse commencement of a third; the fourth 
beginning with the rude apostrophe, "Rascal.'^ 
One enemy — even Mr. Sims had enemies — mingled 
a spice of humour with his malice. There was 
something round, flat, and hard in his letter, 
which any one might have reasonably conjectured 
to be either a sixpence or a half-sovereign. On 
examination it proved to be a farthing, and was 
encircled by this legend, " Ha, ha ! you thought 
you'^d caught me, did you ?'' Mr. Sims was not 
at all vexed, nay, seemed somewhat tickled. He 
burnt the letter, but pocketed the farthing with a 
smile. 

"A droll dog, a very droll dog," he said, 
whistling between whiles. " After all, it's cash. 
A pin a day is a groat a year. A farthing put 
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out at interest will make a man as rich as 
Croesus^ if he can only live to the age of Methu- 
saleh. What do I care for their loud words? 
Let 'em abuse as much as they like. Let 'em 
come here. If even they get into Coger's Castle, 
they won't get any thing out of Buffalmacco the 
Ruthless and Filoe and Co." 

He walked to the window and tapped his nail 
against the dirty pane. 

*' If one cared to call a charwoman in^ and have 
all this grime cleaned oflF," he chuckled^ "and if 
there was anything down there besides cats and 
sparrows and chimneys^ I might pass my leisure- 
time in seeing the Fools pass. How many 
hundreds a minute, I wonder ?" 

His principal work was over, and he had begun 
to dally with the rest. The letters, tied and taped 
and filed, he swept into a cupboard and locked up. 
A special pile which bore either his own name, 
Sims, Coger^s Inn, or that of the mysterious firm 
of Filoe and Co., he reserved on his table. The 
silver was all in his pocket. The stamps he had 
entombed in a drawer. And whenever Mr. Sims 
opened any thing it was with a key and he always 
locked everything after him. His very trousers 
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and waistcoat pockets seemed ruled by Chubb and 
Bramab^ so tightly did they close. 

" I wonder," mused Sims, frugally lunching oflf 
the Abernethy biscuit of which he had spoken to 
Mrs. Armytage, and perhaps also in compliment 
to the illustrious surgeon whose name he had bor- 
rowed, — "I wonder who the 'married gentleman* 
is who advertises for unruly children to tame ? I 
think I could tame 'em at a guinea a lesson. 
Dear me, even Mr. Van Amburg might have 
saved himself a good deal of trouble, if he^d 
brought a Bengal tiger or two to Coger's Inn. 
Unruly children ! Why, Buflf could tame a dozen 
of 'em before breakfast. Hark ! he^s at it again." 

Long quiescence had proved unbearable to 
Buffalmacco the Ruthless, and emboldened by the 
interval that had occurred since he was last sum- 
moned, he was stamping on the floor and thwacking 
the office-desk with the broadsword more fiercely 
than ever. 

" 'Ear me," — to this eflfect was BuflFalmacco the 
Ruthless's voice heard through the door, — " 'ear 
me, minions, were yon blue skyey a sea of 
bl-1-ludd, were hevry blade of grass a bleeding 
corse in my path, I would not falter ; no ! Saha ! 
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slaves of the vile Oppimo, come on !" And the 
slaves of Oppimo the Vile apparently coming on, 
in theory, Bufifalmacco the Buthless went at them 
in practice until the crazy room shook again. 

Mr. Sims unlocked his door and called out, 
"Buff/^ 

"Before you go quite raad, my young friend," 
he remarked firmly but mildly, "you wiU oblige 
me by putting that sword away, and doing some- 
thing towards earning your wages, l^ill up 
twenty-six characters by handwriting, a dozen 
Ninon de TEnclos recipes, and fourteen genteel 
livelihoods directly ; do you hear ? You may do 
a few nervous affections, and futures foretold too, 
for stock. We're sure to want ^em.^' 

Buffalmacco the Ruthless, who from the fiercest 
had suddenly become the meekest boy in all 
Coger^s Inn, betook himself to a high stool at the 
office-desk, from the recesses of which he produced 
sundry packets of note-paper, partially filled up 
with Uthographed characters in imitation of 
manuscript, and in ink of various hues. 

Mr. Sims went back to his room, and read his 
own letters, and those destined for Filoe and Co. 
They were of a very different character to the 
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previous instalment of his correspondence. There 
was no question now of paltry postage stamps, or 
shilUngs, or half-sovereigns. Mr. Sims was up to 
his eyes in thousands. He read of mortgages and 
post-obits, of deeds and bonds, of bills and 
promissory notes, of assignments and reversions. 

"Lord Racketborough," he mused inwardly. 
" Is he good for twopence-halfpenny yet ? Poor 
old Tenniscourt is very nearly done up. The 
Southbank has got young Draff Huskisson of the 
Blues. Good-bye to the broad acres of Veals- 
borough. Can Mrs. Mountain Earsleigh have 
five thousand on her 'note of hand ? No, she 
can't. Will I lend Sir Paul Pindar any more on 
the Wakefield estate ? No, I won't. Will I give 
Mr. Fishton Shiftl^gh time, because he's got 
neuralgia and has lately lost his aunt ? No, I 
won't. What have I to do with his neuralgia ? 
Hang his neuralgia ! Why didn't his aunt leave 
him money enough to take up his bills with? 
Now then, Buff, what is it ?" 

Buff had knocked at the door. When hia 
master opened it, he handed him a card. Mr» 
Sims looked at it, and said curtly, " Show him 
in." He flung his door wide open, sat down 
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before his great leathern-covered table^ — ^there 
was not a letter or a vestige of created paper on 
it now, all had been spirited away with panto- 
mimic rapidity, — thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and looked prepared for anything. 

He was quite prepared for his visitor, who 
turned out to be Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, neat and 
spotless as to outward appearance as ever, but very 
pale and careworn, and bowed ; not at all the man 
he was at Christmas Eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. 

Mr. Sims scanned him narrowly under his 
lids. *' He outran me bravely he thought, but 
I have caught him up. Aha ! I have caught 
him np.^' 

It might have been long illness and long mental 
suffering, but Sir Jasper, before whom all men 
were wont to tremble, seemed quite meek and 
humble — almost cowed, to tell the truth, before 
the mean little man with the gray head and the 
purple nose. 

" Shall I close the door ?" the baronet asked. 

*' No,^' returned Mr. Sims shortly, and almost 
snappishly. 

'* I had better,^' Sir Jasper softly urged. 
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" No/' repeated the other. '* The boy is deaf 
and blind, save when I tell it.'' 

" Desbobough \" cried Jasper appealingly. 

" Hay I" exclaimed Mr. Sims. " What's that ? 
You've made a mistake. Buff/' he continued, 
rising, and calling to the ruthless clerk, ^Hhe 
gentleman's come to the wrong chambers. There's 
no Mr. Desborough here. These are Filoe and 
Co.'s oflBces." 

But Buffalmacco the Ruthless continued filling 
up the lithographed papers, as though he had been 
in good sooth as deaf as his master had declared 
him to be. ^ 

'' Show the gentleman out," Mr. Sims went on. 

But Buffalmacco the Ruthless being blind as 
well as deaf for the nonce, didn't see the gentle- 
man, and never turned his red head. 

"Desborough, Mr. Desborough!" Sir Jasper 
broke in, catching the little man by his garment. 
" For Heaven's sake hear me. I conjure you, I 
entreat you. Here, let me shut the door.'* 

Mr. Sims made a faint show of resistance, but 
eventually suffered the rich man to do as he 
asked. He who had always been accustomed to 
have doors — golden doors, too*- opened and shut 
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for him ; he who could raise the rate of discount 
by a nod, and make money tight in the City by 
crooking his little finger ! 

Mr. Sims sat down as before in his chair^ his 
hands in his pockets and his lips close set. 

"Once more, you will hear me, Des — /' the 
baronet was beginning. 

'* Don't know the party/^ broke in Mr. Sims : 
*' he's dead. Dead and gone years ago. There 
used to be a Mr. Sims here, but he's gone away. 
He went off to Australia by the Black Ball line 
of packets last January twelvemonth, and is sup- 
posed to have been lost in the bush, and eaten up 
by Bungaree, King of the Blacks." 

"What am I to call you, then? But, for 
mercy's sake, hear me.*' 

" Say Filoe and Co., and I'll listen to you. Tm 
Filoe, and the boy in the next room's the Co." 

"I should know the name well enough," Sir 
Jasper retorted, with a transient touch of his 
old haughtiness. "Much stamped paper bear- 
ing that endorsement has passed through my 
hands." 

"Curiously,'' replied Mr. Sims alias Filoe, 
" I've a quantity of it myself accepted by one 
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Captain William Goldthorpe, of whom you may 
know something, and which I'm going to endorse 
this afternoon to a friend of mine in the City/' 

The baronet bit his lips. " Fm no stranger to 
my son's embarrassments/' he said. '* Munificent 
as his allowance has always been, I know that he 
has exceeded it, and that he has plunged into a 
vortex of profligate expenditure." 

*' Do you know that he bets ?" Mr. Sims asked 
calmly. 

" I have heard so." 

" Do jrou know that he gambles ?" 

''I fear that he has become addicted to the 
unhappy passion of play," 

Mr. Sims might have winced a little, but he did 
not ; he only sneered. 

" Mere paralysis in the elbow," he said. 
" There used to be a Mr. Desborough who was 
afflicted with that complaint, and died. Do you 
know that the captain's up to the eyes in all 
manner of wickedness that costs money, and that 
next Wednesday is the Derby Day, and that he 
has backed Orcus, — as if that three-legged brute 
could ever get round Tattenham corner, — and that 
he stands to lose twenty thousand ?" 
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Sir Jasper slightly groaned^ and hid his face in 
his handkerchief. 

"You were always an old humbug/' Mr. Sims 
remarked contemptuously : it was Belphegor 
bearding Mammon. *^ You knew very well that 
he was deep in Piloe and Co.'s books^ only you 
weren't quite aware of the fact that I was Filoe. 
Why couldn't you look at the name over the door 
when you came hunting for dead men, you old 
stupid ?" 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Sims, when he used 
harsh words, never to make them audible in a 
harsh voice. As he upbraided Mrs. Armytage, 
so he upbraided Sir Jasper Goldthorpe ; and the 
tone of his last speech had been quite melli- 
fluous. 

*' It was not on his account, I called upon you," 
Sir Jasper answered, with an unquiet look towards 
his tormentor. 

" Of course it wasn't, it was on your own ; but, 
if you've no objection, I will settle the captain's 
business first. He owes me thirty-seven hundred 
pounds. Are you going to pay me, here and now, 
or am I to lock up Sir Jasper Goldthorpe's son in 
Cursitor Street?" 
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I would do all I could to satisfy the claims 
agaiust him^ but I fear that he has other 
liabilities/' 

''Others! By that I suppose you mean that 
there are more Filoes and Co. than one. I dare 
say twenty thousand wouldn't cover the paper he 
has out, let alo^ie the nice little nest-egg he's laid 
for the Derby. There's scarcely a bill-discounter 
in London who hasn't got his precious autograph. 
They think he's pretty safe, knowing what his 
father seems to be, but not knowing what he 
really is so well as I do. And yet I don't know 
anything, do I, Sir Jasper? But I'll tell you 
what : our people are getting shy even of the son 
of such a rich man as Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. He^s 
but a younger son, you know, after all. One off the 
title ; might have been two but for that accident." 

Sir Jasper groaned again. 

" Yes," the merciful Sims continued, '^ I dare 
say you do feel that. Terrible drop it was, to be 
sure. How are the mighty fallen ! and the rest 
of it. Dreadful blow to Miss Hill too, whom our 
little lady yonder is so fond of. But, mark my 
words. Sir J., young Hopeful's creditors will sell 
him up, and that in two twos. Not but what 

VOL. II. 
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they'll lend him plenty more money by and by;^ 
but they want to see what he's made of, and how 
far his governor will shell out. As to his betting- 
boot, youTl have to pay that on the nail, if Orcus 
goes to the bad. That's a case of must. Captain 
Goldthorpe can't be a defaulter." 

''Is there no compromising his imprudent 
wagers?" 

" There's very little compromising done on the 
south side of St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park 
Comer. Hungry and sharp'^s the word, and if 
there's any meat on him, they'll have it. You'll 
get much more quarter at the hands of our people. 
The Jews will take anything so long as it^s double 
the amount they originally advanced. It's only 
Christians that go in for two hundred and fifty 
per cent. But even they'll compromise, if you 
stick out and threaten sale of commission, Insol- 
vent Court, cutting off with a shilling, and so on. 
Take Piloe and Co. for instance. Fm not un* 
reasonable, anymore than the Co., who has ten shil- 
lings a week, paid every Saturday at two p.m. We're 
open to an offer, we're to be squared. The captain 
owes us thirty-seven hundred pounds. Give us a 
cheque for three thousand, and we'll cry quits." 
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'^ And how much actual money has the wretched 
boy had at usurious interest ? " 

" If by usurious interest at sixty per cent., and 
the renewals and et ceteras, which, after you've 
paid the original debt, always leave you more in 
debt than you were before, you mean 'actual 
money,' I dare say the captain's had a cool fifteen 
hundred pounds, and that^s liberal. All hard 
cash, mind. I never give wine or pictures, or 
any of that sort of trumpery." 

" I will give you a cheque for two thousand five 
hundred pounds to-morrow." 

'^Won^t do," Mr. Sims calmly returned. 
'^ When Filoe and Co. make an oflFer, F. and Com- 
pany never depart from it. The Co. in the next 
room wouldn't abate a sixpence for half a week's 
salary. Say, when will you send us the cheque?" 

** You shall have the money, if it be impera- 
tively necessary. A letter enclosing it shall be 
left by any messenger you choose to send after 
ten o'clock to-morrow morning. But there are 
other liabilities. Money is much in demand, and 
is very hard to get just now.^' 

''That speech from Sir Jasper Goldthorpe," 

^ Mr. Sims exclaimed, in graceful raillery, — " those 

2 
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words from a gentleman who coins gold, who eats, 
drinks, and sleeps upon money-bags ! Bah ! you 
are jesting." 

"I am not indeed. The operations of our 
house are tremendous, but they are equalled by 
the calls made upon us/' 

''There, that will do. And how about the 
surplus? But we won't be hard upon you. 
Our cheque we must have, because we want it ; 
but Filoe and Co. will undertake to satisfy all 
outstanding calls against young Hopeful, and get 
in all the stamped paper from all the tribes of 
Israel, lost ones and all, for ten shillings in the 
pound paid down.'' 

''If I accede to this, will you do me one 
favour?" 

"What is it?" 

" Not to lend William any more money." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Sims, very slowly and drily. 
" I think I can promise that the captain won't get 
another shilling from Filoe and Co. until we see 
our way a great deal more clearly. Do you know. 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, that I'm not quite so well 
satisfied with the security as I was an hour ago ? 
I begin to be of your opinion that money is# 
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mucli in demand and very hard to get ; and that 
although the operations of your house are tre- 
mendous^ they are equalled by the calls made 
upon it. h there any tangible surplus, Sir J.?" 
The richest man in London moved uneasily in 
his phair^ and a faint flush overspread his pallid 
cheek. 

" You shall have yoiur cheque/^ he said with an 
effort, " and I will give you authority to compound 
with my son's creditors/' 

" I ask you ' eye/ and you answer ' elbow/ ^* 
Mr. Sims continued. "But let that pass. We 
have settled the captain^s little business, and re- 
lieved Piloe and Co. from the painful necessity of 
issuing twenty-eight Victorias by the grace of, at 
two pounds fourteen each, commanding William 
Ooldthorpe to put in an appearance before Fred. 
Pollock at Westminster. Now about your own 
concerns. May I ask to what I am indebted for 
the pleasure of et ceterai et cetera, et cetera, and 
how the deuce you came to stumble across me 
and Coger's Inn?'' 

" She sent me here.'* 

" Clever little minx, I dare say she did. And 
what was I to do ?" 
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" In an interview I had with her only yester- 
day, I begged, I implored, I almost 'went on my 
knees to her to name a sum for which she would 
consent to resign those fatal papers/' 

" What fatal papers V 

*' Oh, Desborough, Desborough, you know too 
well/' 

''Upon my word. Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, I 
don't ; and I can't see what any papers, fatal or 
otherwise, have to do with your visit to me" 

'' She said that she could do nothing without 
your sanction. She implied that you were a 
participator in the secret which is the curse and 
agony of my life. She resisted my entreaties, my 
supplications, my oflfers, always on the plea of 
being unable to act without you. And finally, 
saying that you might prove tractable, she bade 
me come to you, and told me where to find you.'' 

" I declare that were you to give me fifty 
thousand pounds, I couldn't help you,'' Sims re- 
plied, with a very disturbed and puzzled expres- 
sion of countenance. ''It seems to me that she 
has been making fools of both of us. She was 
always good at lying,'' muttered Mr. Piloe Sims 
to himself, " and this is decidedly an elephantine 
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lie. rm too fond of mouey/' he continued to 
the baronet^ " to refuse a good offer if IVe any- 
thing to sell j but I don't happen to be in partner- 
ship with Mrs. A. in this particular instance.^' 

He was speaking with perfect frankness. Mr. > 
Sims never told untruths when mendacity was 
unnecessary. Mrs. Armytage lied from predilec- 
tion. There are some people who will lie about 
the day of the week and the time of the day. 
Sims had taken a comprehensive view of the 
situation. He saw there was nothing to be 
gained by deceiving Sir Jasper Goldthorpe on 
this pointj and was for that reason quite candid 
and truthful. 

" Then, you know nothing," the baronet asked, 
but not in a relieved tone, as though he would 
rather have been in the power of Mr. Sims than 
in that of Mrs. Armytage. 

'^ Nothing beyond a general impression that 
our lively little friend has a hold over you, by 
which she manages to extract about two thousand 
a year from Beryl Court. Do you receive her 
rents for her, or are you the agent for her late 
husband's pension ? ^' 

Sir Jasper moved towards the door. 
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"I must try again," he murmured. "The 
continuance of this thraldom will either kill or 
-drive me mad." 

"Nay," said Mr. Sims, " though I know 
nothing at present, there is no reason why I 
shouldn^t screw all that is to be known out of our 
captivating acquaintance. If she has a hold over 
you, I have a hold over her." 

"And I one, and no light hold, over you, 
Desborough," Sir Jasper interposed in a low, 
sad voice. 

"And so we all hold, and may all hang 
together," gaily responded Mr. Sims, with a 
short dry laugh, and positively snapping his 
fingers. "A hold over me, bah ! I defy you. 
Not all the oaths of all the witnesses, true and 
perjured in the world, could make me out to be 
Hugh Desborough. To those I choose I am 
Sims, to others Filoe. I may call myself Sarda- 
napalus, or Tippoo Saib, if I like; but Hugh 
Desborough I never can and never will be. He 
is a dead man, dead and buried, and I have come 
into his property." 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe looked at this mean, 
gray, ill-favoured little man, with his rogue's 
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face and shabby raiment^ and his thoughts rolled 
back. long years. He was among the twenties, 
and saw himself humble and struggling behind 
a country-shop counter, his wife in the back 
parlour nursing ^ baby boy. He saw the man, 
who, in despite of truth and knowledge, he was 
to call. Filoe, not Desborough, young, natty, 
spruce, rosy — ^a jaunty little man in a white hat, 
blue coat, yellow waistcoat, stocking-net panta- 
loons, and Hessian boots — a merry little man, 
fond of his bottle of port, his rubber of whist, and 
his Anacreontic song, which he piped in a chirp- 
ing voice when business-hours were over. Yes, 
there was the shop, his little boy playing with the 
brooms, and brushes, and fagots of wood at the 
door; his wife in the back parlour nursing a 
baby. He saw, in the lazy summer afternoon, 
the jaunty little man coming across the high 
street. His blue shadow fell across the threshold. 
Anon he was in the shop, and spoke him cheer- 
ingly but decisively. For the little man was his 
superior, and had authority over him. There was 
a talk about a lottery-ticket. Six of "thirty 
thousand pounds,'' "the last lottery ever to be 
drawn." " Bish, contractor,*' jangled in his ears 
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like chimes. And the little man changed; ah^ 
how he changed ! and he saw himself change no 
less. He was on a jnry. The little man in soiled 
and sordid raiment^ stood in a wooden pen in a 
hot crowded room ; an inverted mirror over his 
head^ a man with keys behind^ rue on the ledge 
before him. Guilty^ Death. It was a banker's 
prosecution — a private banker's, a Qusxker firm, 
luckily. The quiet Friends were always averse to 
capital punishment. " Guilty, Death ;^ and he 
saw a ship slowly working out of dock, the men 
at the capstan crooning forth their dull song, the 
soldier with his bright bayonet standing over the 
hatchway where the exiles lay fettered. Hugh 
Desborough was dead indeed. His name was 
written in the midst of the great Pacific wave, 
and a great golden rock rolled across Sir Jasper 
Goldthorpe's field of vision, and left him face to 
face with Filoe and Co. composedly grinning. 

^' There is nothing more,*' Sir Jasper said, with 
a deep, deep sigh. 

'^ But one word/' Mr. Sims placed himself in 
front of Mammon. He had th^ audacity to take 
him by the lapels of that revered frock-coat, to 
look him full in the eyes, to draw him towards as 
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much light as would pass through the murky 
window-pane. 

" See here/' said Mr. Sims, very softly, almost 
kindly. ''We are very old acquaintances, and 
have each seen our ups and downs, though busi- 
ness makes a gulf between us as wide as Chelsea 
Reach. Is all right with you ? Is Beryl Court 
really built of gold, or is it only straw and stamped 
paper? Be frank. You are the most specious, 
but yet the duUer rascal of the two. You may 
deceive yourself. I never do, save when I back 
the red or take the box in my hand. Are you 
going to the bad ? " 

"The reputation of my house/' — Sir Jasper 
began, in his grave plodding voice. 

'' May become so much infamy to-morrow. If 
you were to lay me down fifty thousand pounds 
in gold on that table, you might be still on the 
very eve of a Smash. I can understand when a 
man's head gets muddled with millions. If you 
are ruined, of course the ruin will be of the most 
splendid description. Come, speak out." 

The baronet looked round for his hat, and mut- 
tered something about a cheque awaiting the 
pleasure of Filoe and Co. 
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^* I suppose I must let you go your own gate,^ 
observed Mr. Sims, releasing his hold on Sir 
Jasper^s lapels, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket again. " We have touched for a moment, 
and must now fly asunder farther than ever. 
Don^t come here any more. It won't do you any 
good. It may be part of my subsequent duty to 
assist in smashing you. Keep your promise to 
Filoe and Co., and they'll let you be ; if not, they 
will be compelled to do you a mischief.'* 

"You will remember old times, Des — FQoe/' 

" I shall remember nothing,'' Mr. Sims tartly 
replied, "but business. Let us trust that our 
mutual business transactions won't bring us into 
collision. I say again, that Desborough is dead, 
and that the ghosts of Townsend or Ruthven^ the 
Bow-Street runners, couldn't identify him. Go, 
and return no more. If you had spoken to me 
-frankly, I might have forgotten the wrong you 
once did me, and helped you. I have no means 
of judging, but I can swear you need help." 

"I do indeed, in one instance — ^that of the 
woman who tortures me." 

" What of little Florence, little Flo ? She is 
useful to me ; but you have still my fuU leave to 
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poison her^ or have her kidnapped and locked up 
in a coal cellar for life. I shall be obliged to 
do something of the same sort myself; for, do 
you know, my good sir, her Impulse makes her 
dangerous/^ 

He had his hand on the door, and was about 
to open it. 

" Remember," he' said, " you are doing wrong. 
This is the last time of asking. As you knew me 
once, I am now — a common swindler and cheat. 
But I have means, aha ! I have means. The 
mouse might help the lion. Coger's Inn might 
come to the aid of Beryl Court with benefit to 
both parties. Once more, have you anything to 
say ? " 

"Nothing, nothing," Sir Jasper falteringly 
made answer; and he was given over to Buffal- 
macco the Ruthless, and conducted out of Coger^s 
Castle. 

" Go," said Mr. Sims, apostrophising a cup- 
board in default of his late visitor. " Go to your 
clerks, your slaves, and your toadies; go, till 
the smash comes. What a smash it will be I 
I might have disentangled the web. I should 
like to be the bosom-friend at Beryl Court. But 
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it's too late, evidently; and he's far too deeply 
dipped. This makes the second of my acquaint- 
ances who have Smash written in their way-bills. 
The little woman must go. There is no help for 
it. Her Impulse grows stronger and stronger.'' 

He became aware of the presence of a fragment 
^of biscuit on the window-sill, and, pouncing upon 
it, devoured it with great gusto. 

^' She's an artful little hussy, too," he thought, 
still munching. " She's moved that heavy, sense- 
less, spooney lubber away from Hoogendracht. 
Yes; the Lay Brother went away on the 10th of 
May. Next Wednesday is the 24th. She thought 
to spirit him away from her Sims; and here's 
a letter telling me that he's safe and sound at 
Belleriport. A garde-chiourme^ aha ! a garde- 
chiourme. She doesn't give parties in the Rue 
Neuve for nothing. Her influence with the mari- 
time Prefect must be enormous. The chiourme 
too. How fond she is of the old locality ! Me- 
mory will bring back the feeling. Mon enfartt, 
tufiniras la, ou tu as commenceey 

May I be permitted to observe, that people who 
have passed many years of their lives in a foreign 
country, thoroughly isolated from the companion- 
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ship of their own countrymen, frequently express 
their thoughts in the language which they have 
been accustomed to hear spoken. 

^'Buff/^ said Mr. Sims^ passing into the ad- 
joining room, " here are five sovereigns to pay for ' 
the usual postages and advertisements. Twelve 
more insertions, on alternate days, for Professor 
Merryscope, if you please. I shall not be here 
to-morrow. And now,^ continued Mr. Sims^ 
"T\\ go and enjoy myself." 

Mr. Sims's cumculum of enjoyment was pecu- 
liar. He took a walk up Regent Street, and 
passed into Piccadilly by the Burlington Arcade 
peering into a variety of shops for the display of 
fashionable wares, and chuckling to think how 
many bills of sale he held over those gay stocks- 
in-trade, and how many of the dashing proprie- 
tors, male and female, he had under the thumb- 
screw. Then he took a little walk in Hyde Park, 
and looked at the distinguished personages on 
foot, on horseback^ and in heraldry-covered car- 
riages, who owed Filoe and Co. money. Then he 
had a nice little dinner at a sixpenny eating- 
house; and then, after a quiet tumbler at a tavern, 
of which the landlord was obsequiously polite to 
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the customer who held his lease^ his life-policy^ 
and his dock-warrants^ Mr. Sims thought that he 
would go to the play. He had paid his gold into 
a bank, and had a pocketful of silver. He came 
back from the play about three o'clock in the 
mornings very haggard^ with bloodshot eyes, and 
with very nearly three hundred pounds in gold 
and notes about him. 

"What's the good?'' he muttered, turning 
into a wretched bed at a coffee-shop in Long 
Acre — he seldom slept twice in the same place. 
" I lost a thousand the night before last." 
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CHAPTER II. 

MRS. ARMYTAGE^S IMPULSE. 

Dear ladies^ who are good enough to read this 
story^ don't you think that there is a great deal 
too much about money and not half enough about 
love in its pages ? There has not been, positively, 
a scene of downright honest sweethearting in one 
single.chapter. Is it possible for that wicked and 
most objectionable little person, Mrs. Armytage, 
to love any one ? Besides, who is the pr^tendu, 
who the soupirant? What man has been for- 
tunate or unhappy enough to find a place in that 
cankered heart, deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked? There is Miss Magdalen 
Hill, too. She is rich, she is accomplished, she is 
pious; and she loses one lover by a railway- 
accident, and has another, a clergyman too, almost 
turned out of doors. And that rude hoyden. 
Miss Letitia Salusbury, is she susceptible of the 
soft passion? When is the real love-making 
going to begin? you may ask, ladies. Why, 

VOL. !!• D 
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even a little servants'-hall tendresse, between Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe's fifth footman and the scul- 
lery-maid in Onyx Square, might alleviate the 
intolerable dreariness of this history of money- 
bags^ bills for discount, postage-stamps, cheques, 
bank-notes^ and naughty people who live in ugly 
places and lend money at sixty per cent. Ladies, 
you must be just. If you want love-making 
novels, Mr. Mudie will pile up your carriage- 
cushions with any amount of three-volume senti- 

* 

mentality. If you require theological novels 
about High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
or no Church at all, the circulating libraries and 
the railway book-stalls will meet your every wish. 
How am I to write about Love, of which I know 
nothing, and never did know aught that would bear 
the dwelling upon ? You seek the placid lake, 
the green boughs, the birds singing in the calm sky 
of aJBfection. I have been far out to sea, and can 
only discourse of howling waves and inky clouds, 
of jagged rocks and drifting spars of wreck, of 
storm-birds hovering over the foam, and bunches 
of tangled seaweed floating Heaven knows 
whither. This story is not about the Seven Sons 
of Venus, could Cupid so multiply himself. It is 
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called the Seven Sons of Mammon. It treats of 
the low and squalid^ the sordid and the base, of 
dross-getting and dross-spending ; it tells of the 
good and evil that hj money may be wrought. I 
Asked in the outset if gold were a chimera, and 
denied the postulate. For gold gives us power 
and scorn, and the accomplishment of desire, and 
the working-out of long-nursed hatreds and 
revenges ; and by gold in Mammon and Mammon 
in gold this book must stand or fall. 

And you, good gentlemen, have you not a crow 
to pluck with me, for that I have but as yet 
introduced you to three of Mammon's seven sons? 
One of them dead and buried, too, at Kensal 
Oreen. Have patience : let the months and years 
roll on. There is time enough for the sailor to 
come home from sea, for the Eton boy to grow up 
to man's estate^ for his two brothers to make them- 
selves a place in history. All this may take place 
in the twelfth volume or thereabouts of this work. 
There is time enough for the very dead to — ^but 
enough : I must attend to the a£fairs of the living. 

Mrs. Armytage, for instance, was as lively as 
the liveliest of kittens, when, the cheque of Filoe 
and Co. in her porte-monnaie, she trotted down 

2> 2 
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the crazy stairs of Coger's Inn. She was an 
ephemeral creature. She hoped and feared^ sor- 
rowed and joyed, but for the moment. She was 
an April in flounces and crinoline, and the 
sunshine far predominated over the showers. 
When a storm did come, it was short, but sharp. 

In the shameful old courtyard of Coger's Inn 
her brougham was waiting. Have you observed 
how partial the little woman was to riding about ? 
She seldom walked. People whose life is one cri- 
minal hurry are obliged to ride. Somebody else 
was in waiting, too, being no other than Mr. Tigg's 
man, who— being well aware of the ins and outs 
of Coger's Inn, and so well persuaded that, unless 
Mrs. Armytage threw herself out of a window, or 
took up her permanent abode in one of the sets 
of chambers, she must necessarily come out by the 
same door by which she had entered — ^was basking 
in the sun, which made him look very dusty, and 
lit up his greasy hat and coat-collar with golden 
flakes. He had been amusing himself by chewing 
the end of a lucifer-match with great apparent 
relish. Mr. Tigg's man was youthful, and a highly 
disagreeable young man he was, both to sight and 
to smell, to say nothing of hearing. Why his hat 
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was much too lai^e for him, and was worn at the 
back of his head ; why his coat was too long^ and 
his trousers too shorty and his boots too big; why 
he should dangle one hideous Berlin glove^ which, 
in antediluvian times, may have been white, and 
which had not the remotest reference to a fellow ; 
why he should have strings and pins where buttons 
should have been ; why no vestige of under-linen 
should have been perceptible about him, save and 
except only one striped sock, which flapped idly 
over one unlaced high-low ; why his blue cotton 
pocket-handkerchief should have been deposited 
in his hat, allowing one small triangle of clouded 
cerulean to brand his pasty brow ; why the mud, 
seemingly of last summer, should have encrusted 
his lower extremities ; why the grease of the year 
before last slashed his jerkin and pinked his 
sleeves, and the patches of perhaps the last cen- 
tury spotted him over, as though he had made his 
coat from a particoloured counterpane, or had been 
a harlequin, fallen upon evil days, and into a 
gutter ; — all these were matters between the young 
man, his tailor, and his conscience. His chewing 
the ends of lucifer-matches might likewise be looked 
upon as an idiosyncrasy. The continual blinking 
of his lashless eyelids, and the occasional spasmodic 
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twitch of his limbs^ which gave him the appearance 
of a clumsy pupil in St. Vitus^s school, who had 
failed even to master his Dance to perfection^ might 
be put down to the score of natural infirmities* 
Nor could he help his large ears, his wide and 
idiotically simpering mouth, his beardless chin and 
cheeks, his scant hair, which had been apparently 
half-singed oflf, while the other moiety had been 
cut with a knife and fork, and his many pimples- 
But he was a slovenly young man, for soap and 
water are cheap : there was even a pump in Coger's- 
Inn, and washing would have done him no harm,, 
and made his purse none the leaner. And he was. 
an inconsistent young man; for while in the 
aggregate he looked like a beggar, he quite dissi- 
pated any notion of pauperism that may have 
been formed respecting him, first by wearing in 
his foul old stock a diamond brooch of great 
brilliance, and next by allowing a golden chain, of 
massive form and curious workmanship, to 
meander over the breast of his exceedingly ragged 
waistcoat. This young man might have been about 
twenty-three years of age. There hung about 
him a mingled and decidedly unpleasant odour, in 
which a chandler's shop, a tobaccomst^s, and a 
tap-room contended for preeminence ; and he had 
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a voice which reminded you at once of a person 
naturally gruff^ and with a cold in his head 
besides, whispering down a gutta-percha tube. The 
young man's name was Aeuben. 

"A pretty cavalier, upon my word, to ride 
with/^ quoth Mrs. Armytage, shaking her sunny 
ringlets. *' And that diamond must be worth a 
hundred and fifty pounds, if it's worth a penny. 
If you please, sir,'' she cf ntinued, — as a pleasant 
compromise between *^ wretch" and "fellow," — 
'^everything is settled, and we will go back to 
Mr. Tigg''s, if you please." 

''Ham Hi," asked the young man, "to go 
hinside, or ham Hi to go hout ? Thof a follerer, 
Hi ham a gent, and 'av moved among the very 
fust." 

The fact is, that the young man had ridden all 
the way from Stockwell on the box of the brougham, 
and the driver had in no qualified terms imparted 
to him his opinion that pumping on first, and 
rubbing down with a bath-brick afterwards, 
were about the best remedies for his com- 
plaint. 

" Hi ham respected," continued the young man, 
evidently. much hurt in his feelings, " hin the 'all 
an* hin the robin' room. Hi ham well known at 
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jidge^s chambers. Ham Hi to go hinside, or ham 
Hi to go hout?*' 

If the young man'^s face had not been of the 
precise hue of cold boiled veal^ it might have been 
likened to aitchbone of beef^ so full of h's in the 
wrong place was he. 

Mrs. Armytage was in an' excellent temper. 
" You had better get inside^ I think/^ she said. 
"Vm sure I didn't mean to oflfend you. Will 
you drive back to the same place, if you please?'' 
she added to the coachman. 

" Fm glad it's inside this time/' grumbled the 
charioteer; *^I'll be danged if I drive over West- 
minster Bridge again with that scarecrow by the 
side of me." The brougham was only a hired 
one ; and the man thought, it may be presumed, 
that he had a right to be impertinent. 

*' If you would be kind enough, sir," suggested 
Mrs. Armytage, ^^to sit as far away on that 
side" — indicating the one opposite to her — "as 
you can ; and if you'd just pull the window down ; 
and, — yes, thank you, if you wouldn't mind my — 
it's so very refreshing this warm weather." 

On hearing the two magic syllables *^ refresh," 
the dull eye of the young man brightened up, and 
he grinned fawningly. But on the word termi- 
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nating with *'ing 'instead of '^ment/' the eye 
subsided into fishy gloom^ and the young man's 
mouth relapsed into its normal expression of hope- 
less vacancy; while Mrs. Armytage proceeded to 
sprinkle herself with eau de Cologne. 

" May I ask/' the conversational little lady 
proceeded, with unabated politeness, "how you 
employ yourself generally ?'' 

" Hi follers 'em habout/' was the reply of the 

young man. 

" Whom did you say you were good enough to 
follow V 

" Father's customers. Them has e's down hupon, 
sich has you; and Hi follers them as as to be took.'' 

"Took?" 

"Capture. Middlesex and Surrey to wit. 
Capias," explained the young man, with as many 
nods as words. " Hi follers ; and hif they means 
boltin'. Hi 'angs hon. Hi oughter for to take 
myself. Hi oughter, but Hi aint lucky. Father 
says Hi'm a fool." 

" I wish your papa would get a new tailor for 
you, and wouldn't let you smoke such strong 
tobacco," thought Mrs. Armytage. 

"Hi oughter," continued the young man, a 
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deep sense of injury in his tone, " to be 'igh hup 
in the lor. Hif not a hofficer, han attorney. 
My brother's one, and lives hin Gray^s' Hinn. 
'E's a swell, and Hi*m holder than 'im, but 
Hi'm honly Mr. Tigg's little boy.'' 

" Dear me/** murmured Mrs. Army tage sympa- 
thisingly, and gazing at the victim of parental 
partiality through her eye-glass. 

" Hits cos Hi haint a scoller/' proceeded the 
aggrieved young man. " Hi wenter school, and 
Hi couldn't fix the words. The master 'ammered 
me and Hi 'owled. The more Hi 'owled, the more 
'e 'ammered me. Hit was 'ammerin and 'owlin, 
'owlin and 'ammerin all day long ; but Hi never 
could fix them words ; and Hi'm honly good forter 
serve writs, and swear aflfdavitches, and foller 
parties habout.'' 

He sank into moody silence after this a£Fecting 
narrative, and chewed the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancies — and another lucifer-match — during the 
remainder of the journey. 

Mrs. Armytage thought of a thousand things ; — 
of some that made her eyes glisten, of others that 
darkened her fair face, and stamped a tiny little 
horseshoe — but only for a moment — ^between her 
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brows. And ever and anon she opened her porte- 
monnaie^ and gknced triumphantly at a little bit 
of gray paper that lay neatly folded in a compart- 
- ment by itself; and if, graceless little body, she 
could invoke a blessing upon anything, she must 
have blessed her lucky stars at the sight of that 
same gray paper. 

The residence of Mr. Ephraim Tigg was in 
Badger Lane, a portion of the charming suburb 
of Stockwell which has not yet become susceptible 
to the influence of metropolitan improvements. 
On a mouldy zinc plate, from whose sunken letters 
the black annealing had cracked away, Mr. Tigg 
called himself an auctioneer, estate-agent, ap- 
praiser, and upholder. Those who were familiar 
with the business he carried on might have opined 
that casting down was much more his province 
than holding up ; but, at any rate, it would have 
been more consistent with the announcement on 
his door-plate if Mr. Tigg had occupied himself a 
little with upholding his own residence, which 
had the craziest and most dilapidated appear- 
ance. The nucleus of this tenement had, to all 
seeming, been originally a showman's van; the 
wheels being removed to insure a firm foundation. 
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This corps de hgU had two wings, one in the 
guise of a washhouse, and the other in that of a 
parochial cage in a country town. Behind, some- 
thing like a ruined brick-kiln struggled for archi- 
tectural ascendancy with a barn. Before the 
place stretched by way of lawn a model, on a 
diminutive scale, of the great Desert of Sahara, 
with one oasis in the shape of a boot, much worn, 
which had perhaps sUpped from some angry way- 
farer, who had shaken the dust off his feet on 
leaving Mr. Tigg's premises. The whole was 
fenced about with rusty spear-headed rails, point- 
ing in various directions, as though the sheriff of 
Surrey had buried a posse of javelin-men beneath, 
and their imprisoned ghosts were piercing the 
earth with lethal weapons. There were plenty 
of flower-pots- about, likewise saucers, generally 
broken ; and a plentiful supply of mould, but not 
any flowers. The place was called Paradise Cottage. 
This name was displayed on a black board gib- 
beted between two poles, looking very much like 
one that had served for conveyance of announce- 
ments that rubbish might here be shot. The 
satirical artists among the neighbouring youth 
had also made it a medium for the display of car- 
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toons in chalky representing a personage of mon- 
strous mien, presumedly the proprietor of Paradise 
Cottage, suspended from a gallows, and smoking. 
a pipe meanwhile. He was likewise shown as 
selling himself for a bag labelled " is. 6rf." to a 
dreadful creature with horns, hoofs, and a tail, 
and who might reasonably be supposed to be the 
Enemy of Mankind. These drawings were accom- 
panied by insulting legends, generally assuming 
an interrogative form, and inquiring whether 
Mr. Tigg was the person who skinned the flea for 
the hide and fat, and who made beef-tea out of 
paving-stones. 

Badger Lane did not seem precisely the locality 
for carriages ; but as Mrs. Armytage^s brougham 
drove towards Paradise Cottage, the way was 
found to be stopped by a very splendid mail- 
phaeton, with two very splendid and champing 
gray horses, splendidly harnessed. The fittings 
of the vehicle — silver -mounted lamps, tiger-skin 
rugs, morocco cushions — yreie on an equal scale 
of splendour ; and behind was a solemn groom in 
• a blue-and-silver livery, who sat with his arms 
folded, mute and contemplative, as though he 
were twin brother to the Emperor Napoleon, 
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brought by tbe exigences of fortune down to tbe 
service of a livery-stable, instead of St. Helena. 

The proprietor of all this splendour was abso- 
lutely sumptuous. He stood in the midst of the 
Desert of Sahara talking to Mr. Tigg. He was a 
fat gentleman; and with his vast abdomen and 
pursy cheeks, but sallow complexion, and black 
beard and ringlets, quite fulfilled the idea of an 
Ariental Alderman. He glittered very much 
with chains, rings, and brooches, and he had a 
very large cigar, at which he drew with such 
vigour and persistence, that you might have 
thought it was his slave, and that he was deter- 
mined to have a good day^s work out of it. And 
the fat gentleman had very yellow gloves, and 
smelt very strongly of musk. 

"You won't, then, you won't come to terms,'' 
the fat gentleman said, loud enough for Mrs. 
Armytage to hear, as, finding the narrow 
lane blocked, she cheerfully descended from her 
brougham; " you won't take nineteen and seven- 
pence in the pound ! You're wrong, Mr. Tigg ; 
upon my life and word and honour, now, you're, 
wrong indeed." 

" I wouldn't take nineteen and ninepence — I 
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wouldn't take nineteen and elevenpence three- 
farthings — there I" Mr. Tigg made answer. 

*' Then you^re wrong/' pursued the fat gentle- 
man ; *' you're wrong, my dear friend ; bless you, 
and good-bye. Bless you — J' He was forced to 
make his sentences short, the cigar entailing 
much expenditure of respiration. ''When will 
you come and dine ? '' 

*' I never come and dine," replied Mr. Tigg. 

" Come and dine in the Regency Park. Why 
don'*t you live in the Regency Park, instead of in 
this mousetrap ? '' 

'' We have all our diflFerent ways of enjoying 
life,'' Mr. Tigg observed sententiously. 

" Truly so, truly so, my dear friend," went on 
the fat gentleman, stiU puffing. " I like to enjoy 
myself. You like to live in a dog-kennel. Good- 
bye, and bless you. Stop,**' he said, as though a 
novel idea had struck him, " perhaps you prefer 
to lock up in Surrey ? " 
Maybe." 

Ah, there's something in that — something in 
that. By the way, will you go halves in another 
five hundred at three months for young Gold- 
thorpe ? " 
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''Hush!'' cried Mr. Tigg; "don't mention 
names out of doors. Don't you see there's some- 
body coming ?" 

He pointed to Mrs. Armytage and the young 
man B^euben^ who were just then at the hingeless 
gate which gave entrance to the Great Desert of 
Sahara. 

The fat and splendid gentleman glanced over 
his shoulder^ and took instantaneous stock of the 
new arrival. Badger Lane was scarcely an appro- 
priate place wherein to discuss the merits of the 
lyric drama, but he immediately began to talk 
about the Italian Opera. He mentioned Persiani 
at once, and took leave of Mr. Tigg with a refer- 
ence to the Sonnambula. He could not shake 
hands with Mr. Tigg, however ; for the sufficient 
reason that his host leaned habitually on two 
crutch-sticks ; but he blessed him a great many 
times, and, removing the cigar from his lips to 
hum an air from Norma, mounted into his chariot 
of state. The brougham had backed oiit of 
Badger Lane, and the fat gentleman in his mail- 
phaeton had it all his own way. 

" Where have I met that woman before ?" he 
said reflectively, as he drove into the high-road. 
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'^ One doesn't see that grin and those curls twice 
in a life/' 

Mr. Tigg was delighted to see Mrs. Armytage, 
and in his joy positively gave his boy Reuben 
a shilling. It is remarkable that a very few 
minutes afterwards the pungent odour of the very 
strongest tobacco pervaded the dwelling of Mr. 
Tigg. Nature is, after all, but an aggregate of 
systems of compensation; and while Ephraim 
Tigg hardened his heart with usury, his son 
Reuben softened his brain with coarse tobacco 
and a short pipe. 

The fumes of this calumet made Mrs. Armytage 
cough a little even in the kitchen, where she sat 
with Mr. Tigg. For it was on the basement floor, 
and in the apartment ordinarily devoted to culi- 
nary purposes, that the Stockwell Rasper elected 
to dwell. A lean and hungry cat with admirably 
defined ribs kept him company, while the young 
man Reuben smoked his pipe above stairs, 
until required to follow people about. The fur- 
niture of Mr. Tigg^s kitchen was eccentric. There 
were plenty of dish-covers, but no dishes, and not 
a scrap of anything eatable to put in them, if 
dishes there had been. The place of a larder was 
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supplied by a very large iron safe^ and tliat of a 
dresser by a nest of drawers and pigeon-holes. 
The huge hobs of the kitchen-range were covered 
with a neat assortment of ink-bottles past service^ 
and the open oven and plate-warmer appeared to 
contain newspapers. A common kitchen-table 
was littered with files of documents. A hanging 
shelf contained Mr. Tigg's library : to wit, a Post- 
Office Directory, a Peerage and Baronetage, an 
Army List, a Navy List, a Clergy List, a Law 
List, and a Racing Calendar, — all books essential 
to the due carrying on of Mr. Tigg's vocation. 
Remote as was his residence from the abodes of 
wealth and the haimts of fashion, peers, baronets, 
members of the House of Commons, officers of 
the household cavalry and of her Majesty's navy, 
sages of the law, and dignitaries of the Church, 
had travelled to Stockwell, and sat in that squalid 
kitchen, and sometimes trembled before its master, 
as they vainly pleaded for ^' time.'' For when 
the mountain lends money, and Mahomet wants 
money, he must needs go to the mountain. 

Regarding Mr. Ephraim Tigg himself, it may 
be a tenable theory to assume that this eminent 
Rasper chose to live in a kitchen/ either through 
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a fellow feeling for the rats which infested it^ 
or else in salutary memory that it was some- 
what nearer to that grave to which he seemed 
destined at no distant date to descend. Whether 
he had attained the age of one hundred years^ or 
was a few years short of the century, must re- 
main a moot-point. On the principle of extremes 
meeting, he was a very Hercules of infirmities. 
His head was quite bald ; and, more for use than 
ornament, there was perched on the crown thereof 
a black skull-cap of threadbare cotton velvet. The 
wags of his craft declared that he had lost all his 
teeth in gnawing up a certain great bankrupt's 
estate in the year 1825. He was slightly para- 
lytic on one side of his face, and in one arm, and 
so lurched at you when he lent you money, or sued 
you for the triple of that which he had lent. His 
legs and feet were thickly bandaged up ; so were 
his hands, much afSicted With chalkstones. He 
walked, or hobbled, or limped, or lurched, as has 
been before mentioned, by the aid of two crutch- 
sticks. He wore a filthy, old, gray flannel dressing- 
gown, closely buttoned up. A yellow string that 
hung down from his throat, and belonging pro- 
bably to his night-shirt, and a pair of misshapen 
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slippers that had once been of red leather^ marked 
what remaining sacrifices he had made to the 
Graces. 

Mrs. Armytage knew his person and pecu- 
liarities by heart, and his appearance was scarcely 
repulsive to her. Indeed^ she once said that he 
had a belle Ute de mort. She chose the least 
rickety of the two wretched chairs the kitchen 
contained^ opened her port-monnaie^ took out the 
slip of gray paper, unfolded it, and displayed the 
cheque bearing the signature of Filoe and Co. to 
the eyes of the Basper. 

He received it very philosophically, seeming 
neither pleased nor displeased, but carefully scan- 
ning the signature and the private mark, and 
mumbling to himself meanwhile. 

^^It's righteous, mum,^' he said, "it's righteous. 
A many and a many of Filoe*s cheques Fve seen. 
Deara, deara me, the little tricks he used to be up 
to. It was his custom, mum, always to stop the 
payment of the cheques he drew. You went to 
the bank and couldn^t get 'em cashed, or paid 
'em in and they was refused. Then you went 
back to him in a rage, and he said he was very 
sorry, and gave you another cheque, which was 
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to be as right as ninepence, — ^he^d made a little 
error in his balance, he said then; and deara, 
deara me, you used to get the money, and Filoe 
and Co. used to get sometimes twenty-four hours', 
and sometimes forty-eight hours' more profit on 
their little balances. Ah ! but he wouldn't serve 
poor old Ephy such a trick." 

Mrs. Armytage listened with amused composure 
to this anecdote of Messrs. Filoe's ingenuity. 

" You wouldn't take my cheque,'' she remarked, 
^* although you seem glad enough to accept one 
from a person who, it appears, was in the habit 
of cheating those with whom he dealt. You are 
a strange old man. Will you be good enough to 
give me back that — that paper, now you have the 
money*?" 

" In a moment, in a moment, mum,'' answered 
the Rasper. " It's up-stairs — I'll fetch it directly ; 
but I'm very lame to-day, and very short of breath. 
Won't you have a glass of sherry wine and a sweet 
cake now you are here, mum ? " 

Once, in the earlier days of her acquaintance 
with the Rasper, and feeling exceedingly faint, 
Mrs. Armytage had been tempted to accept such 
an invitation. Preserving, howevei*, a lively re- 
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membrance of the dreadful dregs, and of the ap- 
parently calcareous fragments powdered with grit^ 
of which she had partaken on that occasion^ she 
declined the hospitable offer with an outward 
smile and an inward shudder. 

''And how did you get along with my little 
boy f the Rasper asked^ tottering backwards and 
forwards^ either in quest of something, or being 
anxious to obtain delay. ''How did young^ 
Reuben behave, mum?'' 

" Ugh I" exclaimed the little woman, with pro* 
found disgust ; "the wretch T 

" I know he isnH popular,'' his papa, with a 
leer, went on. " Reuben's eccentric — ^he's peculiar.. 
He's a character, mum.'' 

" So it seems,*' remarked Mrs. Armytage drily. 

"I grant he's a fool at his book learning,'* 
resumed the fond parent. " I never could get 
him to be articled, nor nothing of that sort ; but 
he's as sharp, mum — ^he's as sharp as a ne exeaL 
He's made his little pickings, too, poor fellow,, 
out of his pocket-money, and what he's got from 
the gentlefolks he's followed." 

" He won't get any pickings out of Twe," was 
the mental resolve of Mrs. Armytage. 
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'' You'd scarcely believe it, mum/' the Rasper 
went on, dilating with the congenial theme, " that 
my boy, young as he is, has got houses — houses 
of his own, mum — ^in the thickest part of the Old 
Kent Road.'' 

"Woe betide his tenants!'' was the observation 
of the little lady. 

" Ah, woe betide 'em, indeed, if they don't pay. 
Sharp's the word with my Reuben ; and Monday's 
his selling-up day regular. That boy will put the 
brokers in to the most obstroperous tenant as 
clean as a whistle, as quick as lightning, and as 
welcome as the flowers in May." 

Mrs. Army tage bowed her head in mute acknow- 
ledgment of the talents of the younger Rasper, 
and the force and justice of his father's similes. 

" The way he took an Arabian bedstead worth 
at least two-ten, and with a real feather-bed, &om 
under a case of Fever, and had it smoked in the 
back yard with sulphur and mahogany-shavings, 
that it might go quite sound and healthy to the 
sheriff's sale, was grand — grand and noble, mum. 
Think of the courage of the thing. It reminded 
a friend of mine of the conduct of Boneypartey at 
the bridge of Waterloo." 
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The bridge of Areola or Lodi might possibly 
have been mentioned by the Kasper^s friend in 
connection with the career of the late Emperor of 
the French, but it did not mattei;: — decidedly 
not to Mrs. Armytage, who, yawning and drum- 
ming her pretty little fingers on the table, again 
requested Mr. Tigg to let her have what she 
wanted, and allow her to depart. 

'* Directly, directly,^^ he answered. " Bless us, 
what a hurry we're in ! Sometimes we can stop 
by the hour together with old Ephy. You won't 
have no sherry wine; you won't have no cake? 
Don't you want a little accommodation ; a tiny 
little bit of something at three months at, oh ! so 
moderate a price. FU renew, mum, I'll always 
renew for you. Don't you want some pretty 
article of jewellery to set off that charming little 
figure with ? Say the word. Old Ephy's always 
ready td do business with you, and bears no 
malice for any mistakes made." 

She laughed scornfully, — was it at the compli- 
ment or at the offer? — but she bit her lips and 
turned her head away. She had just then plenty 
of money at the banker's. 

''Not to-day," she said; "don't tempt me. 
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you wicked old man. Go and fetch me the paper, 
and let me go.^^ 

" A little bracelet now, just a fifty-pun'-note to 
buy sweet scents with/' the Rasper persuasively 
continued, and leering at her like a worn-out 
satyr in whom avarice had extinguished desire. 
" Say the word, pretty Mrs. Armytage. Say the 
word. Look here, and here, mum." 

He had been pottering about since the con- 
versation commenced, and, piece by piece, had 
brought out from his iron safe a quantity of flat, 
oval, morocco cases. He opened them with seem- 
ing carelessness, keeping her in conversation 
meanwhile. She cast her eyes — she could not 
help it — on the glittering gems las they lay in 
their nests of white satin. There were massive 
bracelets and tiny trinkets of gold filagree ; there 
were big drop ear-rings of pearl ; there were neck- 
laces of emerald and sapphire ; there were rivieres 
of diamonds, serpents of diamonds, lockets studded 
with diamonds, Lilliputian watches bristling with 
brilliants ; there were pencil-cases with amethyst 
tops, and even snuff-boxes and bonbonnieres of 
gold and mosaic and enamel ; there were brooches 
and chatelaines of dull, heavy-looking, red gold. 
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all chased and bossed and graven ; and there were 
legions of rings of every shape^ of every size, that 
gleamed and glistened with a fascinating shimmer 
from among the dingy old papers on the kitchen- 
table^ like the eyes of so many wild beasts crouch- 
ing in their lair and waiting for their prey. 

'* Look at them/' cried Ephraim Tigg, his own 
old eyes sparkling as he greedily contemplated all 
this treasure ; " look at the pooty things ! Ain't 
they better than all the meat and drink and fine 
clothes in the world ? They don't wear out, bless 
them. Think of the pretty things they'll pur- 
chase. These real pearls will buy coronets with 
sham ones round them. These diamonds will 
bring the brightest eyes in England down to the 
poor old beggarman's kitchen. They'll buy 
houses and lands^ and honours and friends. 
When I die/' quoth Ephraim Tigg, "I should 
like to be buried in di'monds.^' 

Mrs. Armytage gazed but for a minute or so. 
She resolutely closed her eyes and clenched her 
hands, and once more entreated Mr. Tigg to do 
her bidding. With many leers and whinings, 
and much expatiating on the beauty and costli- 
ness of his wares-in trutli, they were superb- 
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the Basper at length consented to totter out of 
the room. With her eyes still closed^ the woman 
heard him clumping up-stairs with his crutch- 
sticks; then^ a lambent flame in her face^ and, 
presaging evil, she started up. 

She, and the jewels, and her Impulse were 
together. She hung over the table ; she touched 
and fondled the gems ; she tried now one bracelet 
and now another on her arm. Her fingers fluttered 
among the rings, and had a pretty palsy. She 
cursed because there was no looking-glass. She 
clutched at necklaces. She wounded her hands 
with the pins of brooches. Oh, but to have one 
of them ! " Take one,'' said Impulse. " Take 
one, Mrs. Armytage," cried twenty thousand 
little fiends nestling in her golden curls. She 
felt sick and dizzy. Her breath came [short and 
hot. Her heart leapt up to the bars of its cage, 
and her busy fingers still went wandering, and 
wandering, and wandering among the perilous 
stuff. 

''What can a poor little woman do with a 
parasol?" she muttered bitterly. ''I can't 
strangle him with a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief. Upon my word, if I were a man, I'd 
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brain him Tvith one of his own crutches, and 
force my way oat of the house with all these 
things." 

Just at this moment her Impulse whispered, 
" Look there — look at that book, Mrs. Armytage j 
that's safe enough." In her agitation, rearrang- 
ing a necklace in its case, she had disturbed and 
well-nigh thrown to the ■ ground a portly folio 
volume. She knew it well. It was Ephraim 
Tigg's cheque-book. How many times had she 
seen and gloated over it I No longitudinal 
pamphlet of single cheques sufficed for the 
extended banking transactions of the Kasper. 
There were at least twenty on each page of the 
folio volume. Mrs. Armytage looked upon them, 
and, in her mind's eye, filled up the blanks 
between the graven forms with sums and with 
signatures. But the writing she pictured to 
herself all seemed to be in red ink. Some two 
or three cheques had already been cut from the 
page that lay open before her. The cheques were 
on white paper; the cuttings on the page looked 
by no means conspicuous. Would the abstractiotf 
of one, one little cheque only, be missed ? No 
longer twenty thousand minor fiends among her 
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curls, but the very Devil himself cried, " Take it, 
woman ! be bold, and take it !'^ 

A sharp penknife lay invitingly near, when just 
the tinieet creak in the world of the kitchen-door 
alarmed her. It had been left half open. She 
looked up, and saw Ephraim Tigg of Stockwell, 
the Rasper, through the aperture, leaning on his 
two crutch-sticks and watching her. 

She caught his eye at once, and he hobbled in. 
" Aha I" he said cunningly, " we have been 
travelling on Tom Tiddler^s ground I see. Pretty 
travelling, pretty travelling, isn't it ?" 

She was confused, and dropped her veil, and 
yet in -her inmost heart was as thankful as one so 
fallen as she was could be, that for once she had 
not obeyed the promptings of that Impulse of 
hers. Ephraim Tigg swept in a moment the table 
with his hungry eye. He saw that nothing was 
missing : — nor gem nor cheque. 

There was one loose draft, however, and that he 
had brought with him. It was similar in form to 
those in his book. It was much crumpled, as 
though it had passed through many hands. Was 
there not a big black word branded or stamped 
across its face — a word that began with F ? The 
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draft was for two hundred pounds^ and bore in 
the usual place of signature his own name^ 
Ephraim Tigg, or something very like it, ap- 
pended thereto. With never a word he handed 
it to Mrs. Armytage, who, in equal silence, 
tore the document into minute fragments, and 
thrust them into her port-monnaie. She made 
the usurer a low curtsey, laughed her little 
silver laugh, and was her own old charming 
self again. 

" Quittepour cettefois,^* she murmured between 
her shining teeth ; " but it has cost me a hundred 
pounds." 

The Rasper let her go, and when her skirts had 
ceased to rustle in his hearing, sate down, and 
nursed one of his bandaged legs. 

''Not this time, but the next/' he said, with a 
cunning smile. "Not this time, but the next she 
surely will. The bird must be caught : the pretty 
little song-bird must be caged and fed on Old 
Bailey grunsel." 

Mrs. Armytage was unusually grave and medi- 
tative until the brougham had brought her to the 
Middlesex side of Westminster Bridge. She leant 
her cheek on her hand, and through her clustering 
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curls looked wistfally at the passing crowds who 
sped about their several concernments^ pure and 
honest ones mainly, it is to be hoped^ not errands 
of sin and death. She passed a girls' charity- 
school, and wondered to see how white the chil- 
dren's caps and pinners and sleeves were; how 
smooth and rosy their faces. " I could do without 
diamonds if I were a charity-girl/' she thought. 
At the comer of the New Cut there was, as usual, 
the great flaunting ragged crowd reeking of fried 
fish and vitriol. ^' Is there any one among those 
wretches wickeder or more miserable than I am V 
Mrs. Armytage asked herself. It was late in 
the May afternoon, the sun danced on the 
river, which the cloudless sky made blue against 
its will, hiding all the mud and the corruption 
beneath. She saw the myriad panes in the Par- 
liament House all twinkling in golden sparkles ; 
the sharp crocketed pinnacles piercing the clear 
azure; the long purple shadow that the great 
tower cast iupon the flood. She brightened up 
herself now, perhaps in compliment to the House 
of Lords and Commons, and by the time her 
brougham had entered Birdcage Walk was quite 
radiant, and had bowed, smiled, shaken her ring- 
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lets^ and waved her finger-tips to at least a score 
of fashionable acquaintances. 

She was still a bird of passage^ and had no 
house in London ; but for the present was staying 
not in an hotels but in grand furnished lodgings 
close to Albert Gate^ Knightsbridge. She dismissed 
the brougham at the door^ and bade the driver go 
to the stables and tell them to send round the 
horses. In a quarter of an hour or so came a 
mounted groom, with a cockade in his hat, — had 
riot her late husband military rank? — leading her 
own saddle-horse, an exquisitely formed and satin- 
skinned chesnut. And forth came Mrs. Armytage, 
in the most graceful of riding-habits and the 
tightest- fitting of riding-trousers, and a little 
Spanish hat with a white feather swaling in it. 
The Spanish hat was a novelty in 1851. The 
great Sombrero and pork-pie revolution had not 
yet taken place. Reine, her faithful chamber- 
maid, had dressed her. " She is perfect,^' Reine 
exclaimed, as she stood at the door, and in un- 
feigned admiration saw her mistress assisted into 
her saddle : — she scarcely seemed to touch the 
outstretched palm of the groom — and giving her 
horse a light touch of the whip on the flank. 
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caused Um to curvet and paw bis way up the 
street. 

'• Yes," soliloquised Mademoiselle Reine, '^ she 
is perfect. She can do the haiUe ecole to a marvel. 
She would be a treasure at Franconi^s. Elle y ira 
unjour^peut-etre. She is not a bad mistress^ and 
never looks to see what there is between the pear 
and the cheese. MaiSy quelle drdlessel" And 
Mademoiselle Heine, shrugging her shoulders^ 
shut the door. 

Mrs. Armytage passed some hundreds of 
acquaintances in the park. Amazons and cava- 
liers in the ride ; guardsmen and dandies lounging 
at the rails. She patronised them all. She 
puzzled the men ; she was the femme libre, but 
allowed no liberties. No one could say anything 
against her^ and yet everybody had an innate 
conviction that she did not belong to the cate- 
gory of the immaculate. The Southbank, who 
was in great force in the Park that afternoon, 
hated Mrs. Armytage even worse than she did 
Miss Salusbury. " She's neither flesh nor fowl 
nor good red-herring/' was the disparaging remark 
of the plain-spoken Southbank. The more cynical 
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among the dandies said^ that when she had a 
fixed residence in town, her house was one where 
you played at being well-behaved, and made be- 
lieve to be proper. But everybody liked Mrs. 
Armytage's little dinners and card-parties, her 
dry Sillery, her sparkling Burgundy, and her 
conversation. 

As she cantered homewards, she caught sight of 
Captain William Goldthorpe, leaning over the 
rails. He was as splendid as the sartor, sutor,. 
shirt-maker, and jeweller's art could make him ; 
but his moustache hung down, his eyelids drooped^ 
and he looked on the whole a very dejected 
dragoon indeed. She reined in her horse, and 
looked at him long and earnestly. 

" Poor Willy Goldthorpe," she said, '^ to be so 
young and good-looking, and to have so rich a 
papa, and yet to be in such dreadful di£G[cu]ties.'' 

The dragoon recognised her, and raised his 
hat. 

*'Just like his own fair curls,'' thought the 
widow. "Yes, Willy is very like Hugh. Poor 
Hugh!" 

And so she rode through Albert Gate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QUIS CUSTODIET IPSOS CUSTODES? 

They had brought him away from Hoogen- 
dracht, and made a garde-cMourme — a keeper of 
gaol-birds — of him. He was not master of his 
own actions. He was in the hands of Fate ; and 
Fate, through the intermediary of the Maritime 
Prefect of the department of the Bouches-du- 
Scampre, had brought him to Belleriport-upon-the 
Sea^ and made a gaoler of him. 

The place was not one that was much coveted, 
although it entailed the wearing of a military 
uniform, even by people ordinarily so hungry 
for oflGice, and so fond of wearing uniform as 
are the French. An old soldier is glad enough 
to get a place as a gamekeeper or a garde- 
champitre, or to slumber and snarl in the porter's 
lodge in some public establishment. He will not 
object to a place in the custom-house, or at the 
Octroi barriers in Paris. He will accept even 
at a pinch the appointment of porte-defs or 
guardian in a Parisian prison, or in a maison 

7 2 
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centrale. But he shuns the chiourme. An inef- 
faceable infamy attaches to all that is con- 
nected with the galleys. The gardes-chiourme are 
looked upon as cousins-german to the hangman. 
Although the convicts have been transferred to 
dry land^ and (ten years since) were lodged in the 
Belleriport barracks^ instead of being chained to 
the oar in monstrous bi-remes and tri-remes; 
the duties of their task-masters were still analo- 
gous to those which they fulfilled in the days 
when the galley-master walked backwards and 
forwards^ from stem to stern, along the plank 
between the lines of rowers, and, with threats and 
execrations^ let fall his lash on the shoulders of 
the slaves who faltered at the oar. 

The gendai'mes are accustomed to handle male- 
factors; but they shrink from the chiourme. 
They conduct the convicts to its gates, and give 
them over to the keepers, but there their office ends. 
Were they to accept the detestable functions at- 
tached to the place itself, their yellow belts would 
be tarnished, their moustaches would wax limp, 
and their jack-boots dull ; and the glory of their 
cocked hats would be diminished. For there is 
no greater error than to suppose that a gendarme 
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occupies a humiliatingly inferior position in the 
military hierarchy of France. The gendarmerie 
is a service d'elite. No rude boys dare deride the 
tall man in the cocked hat as they do the humble 
" Bobby'^ in England. They fear and respect him, 
nay, even admire his imposing dress and resplen- 
dent accoutrements. He is favoured by the muni- 
cipal authorities, and frequently deferred to, — not 
ordered hither and thither like a dog or an English 
policeman. I have heard a private in this force 
called ^' Monsieur le gendarme'^ by a shopkeeper. 
So he had been brought from the peaceful 
Flemish convent, — from innocent labours, from 
the calm abode where, if the evil passions of 
men were not absolutely extinguished, they were 
latent and subdued — ^to this Aceldama of Southern 
France, and put in authority over thieves and 
murderers. Out of a gang of twenty toiling at 
their slavish drudgery, the comrade who was to 
initiate him into his duty could point out fourteen 
who had taken the life of a man. 

His duties were not many, and not diflScult to 
learn. He was to be a common garde-chiourme. 
The commissary of the Bagne — the governor of 
this Tartarus — read the minister's placet, and a 
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sealed letter of recommendation from the office of 
the Maritime Prefect. He asked him nothing 
about his antecedents. Any stick is considered 
good enough to beat a dog with; and at Belle- 
riport any man whose hand was strong enough 
to hold the stick was looked upon as qualified to 
wield it. The commissary asked him if he could 
read and write. He answered. Yes, and by com- 
mand read a passage or two from the framed rules 
and regulations of the place hanging on the wall. 
He wrote, from dictation, an extract from the 
penal code of the Bagne, inflicting ten years' im- 
prisonment with hard labour on any garde" 
chiourme convicted of having favoured the escape 
of a convict. The commissary glanced at his 
handwriting, and remarked to a subordinate, 
" He can spell.'' His name, Fran9ois Vireloque, 
— it was so on his passport, and was as good as 
any other for such a nameless wretch as he, — ^his 
age, his height, were entered in a huge book. 
He was told to sign a certain declaration, pro- 
mising obedience and fidelity, and he did so. 

" There is nothing else that I can do for you," 
said the commissary, closing the great book. 
'^ We ask questions neither from our sheep nor 
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our shepherds. All those we want to know are 
answered in writing. You will be given over to 
VLplarUon, who will show you your duty, and I 
should counsel you to attend to it. After four 
days' looking about you, it will be time enough 
to go to work. Mlez, mon garqon. You look 
strong and muscular enough to make a charming 
^arde-chiourme, although I suppose you were 
pretty well tired of the world before you entered 
into .this dog's life.'' 

The commissary threw himself back into 
his arm-chair, and blew his nose in a depre« 
oiatory manner. Even he despised his subor- 
dinates. He forgot to despise himself; for, you 
see, that is a lack of memory not very uncom- 
mon; and, besides, there is something in pos- 
messing power, well-nigh as absolute as that of an 
Oriental pasha, over two thousand five hundred 
men, even though they happen to be the greatest 
rascals in creation. The Maritime Prefect was 
ostensibly the commissary's superior ; but he had 
A perfect horror of the Bagne, seldom ventured 
within its precincts, and was very loth to inter- 
fere by word or deed with the scoundrelism it 
•contained. '^ There is pitch enough in my ships, 
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observed the prefect, " without my soiling my 
hands with those miscreants/^ So he kept grand 
state at the Hotel of the Prefecture, and approved 
all the reports and memoranda of the commissary. 
This functionary was himself a very good-natured 
person, with a profound disgust for the place and 
the people among whom he. was doomed to pass 
his life. He had once been a commissary of police 
in Paris, — in the brilliant Quartier de I'Opera, in 
fact — but breaking down in not discovering ojie of 
the innumerable conspiracies of Louis Philippe^s 
reign, had been very nearly losing his situation, 
when a friend, who was chef de bureau in the 
department of marine, recommended him for the 
vacant post of commissary of the Sagne at Belle- 
riport . '^ 'Tis an easy place, my friend,^^ he said. 
^^/Tis as easy as being a schoolmaster. Now 
there are schoolmasters and schoolmasters. If 
one has to teach intelligent children whose parents 
expect them to make progress, the calling has its 
difficulties and its responsibilities ; but if one has 
only to teach incorrigible blockheads, whom no 
one expects to learn anything, the life becomes 
easy. You have nothing to do but punish.'* 
The commissary in difficulties accepted the situ- 
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ation^ and held it satisfactorily. He was now in 
his tenth year of service. When the pious eccle- 
siastic who was almoner of the Sagne talked to 
him of reclaiming any of the outcasts under his 
charge^ he made answer, ^^ There is nothing about 
reclaiming prisoners in the government instruc- 
tions; but there is a great deal touching upon 
double irons, the ' grande fatigue/ and the bas- 
tinado. Reclaim your penitents as much as ever 
you like, my dear abb6, only let them not shirk 
their work. It is with me they will have to deal 
if they do.'' The commissary had a pretty faded 
little wife, who had been an actress at the Op^ra 
Comique. When she was in a good temper, she 
made him nice dishes, and they talked of the dear 
old days of masked balls, and dinners at the Cafe 
Anglais, and when on the morrow of the carnival 
disorderly dibardeurs and titis used to be brought 
before him in their masquerade costume. When 
she was cross and had the migraine, he would 
come down into the fiagne and lead the convicts 
a terrible life. His lady called the two thousand 
five hundred prisoners "cca guetusJ* The com- 
missary allowed himself two hours' absence every 
evening, which he spent at the principal caf<S in 
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the town of Belleriport. The town commissary^ 
the brigadier of gendarmerie^ and some of the 
inferior employes of the prefecture would smoke^ 
and take their demi-tasse, and play draughts with 
him ; but the general public avoided the terrible 
<;ommissary of the Sagne. II sentait la chiourme 
— " he smelt of the hulks " they said. At home, 
in addition to the conversation of Madame, he 
cultivated jonquils, and played dismal overtures 
on the violoncello. A weary life this, but the 
commissary bore it, for his pay was four times 
larger than he would have received in an ordi- 
nary capacity elsewhere, He had his tenderness, 
his weak point, this stem commissaire. He had 
a pretty little daughter, Amanda, fourteen years 
of age, at school, in the convent of the Sacred 
Heart in Paris ; and every franc of his savings 
helped to swell the fund which was one day to 
culminate in Amanda's wedding portion. Elle 
^era dotee par le Bagne — ^^the hulks shall 
give her a dowry,'' the commissary was wont 
gleefully to exclaim. But little Amanda had 
never been within fifty leagues] of that abhorred 
BeUeriport. 
Fran9ois Vireloque, the newly-appointed gaol- 
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guard, was duly lianded over to the plantonr or 
guide. This man^s name was a mystery. The 
commissary knew it of course; but he never 
mentioned it himself, and seemed profoundly in- 
different about having a name at all. His com- 
rades called him '* Le Camus/' the " snub/^ from 
the conformation of his nose. Even the commis- 
sary became accustomed to address him by this 
not very complimentary epithet. Le Camus 
seemed to care nothing about his nose, and went 
about his business tranquilly. He was an old 
hand at convict keeping, and had been at Belleri- 
port twenty years. Previously, he admitted to 
have been a garde at Toulon, at Sochfort, and 
at Brest. " I like it,'' said Le Camus. " I am a 
philosopher, and there is quite enough to make 
me contented with my lot in the fact that I have 
to drive convicts about, instead of being one my- 
self.'^ He was a man of ancient and venerable 
appearance, with snowy hair, a rosy cheek, and a 
mild blue eye. These gifts of nature did not, 
however, prevent the Sieur le Camus from being 
an unconscionable old villain, with a hard heart 
and a cruel hand, and with an insatiable penchant 
for anisette. 
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^\ You are welcome, my friend, to Belleriport/' 
he chuckled, as he led the new-comer to the store- 
house, where he was to be supplied with his 
uniform. "We want new blood down here 
terribly. The commissary is a mere jackass, and 
the majority of our comrades have their brains in 
the soles of their boots. You will not enjoy 
much of the esteem of society at large,'* — Le 
Camus habitually spoke in the inflated style 
common to the half-educated Frenchman; — 
'* there is a prejudice, a most unjust prejudice, 
against the profession of garde-chiourme ; but 
you will know how to make yourself respected 
among these gentlemen. There is one of them. 
You will make him respect you. Tchaoup !** 
And, with this curious interjection, he raised the 
thin cane or badine, which with the rest of his 
fellows he bore as a symbol of authority, and 
brought it down with all his strength — which, his 
age notwithstanding, was by no means contemp-^ 
tible — across the shoulders, of a wretched creature 
in coarse drab vestments, and with a red woollen 
nightcap on his shaven head, who had been gaping 
and staring at the stranger; while his companion, 
another forlorn specimen of humanity, in similar 
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attire, and to whom he was attached by strong leg- 
shackles, was busily polishing a cannon-ball with 
sand. He sat to this work^ like a stone-breaker, 
with his legs wide apart^ and his work-mate had 
to stoop a little. There was a pile of balls on 
either side of him^ one rusty and the other polished. 

It did not appear that the convict standing up 
had been guilty of any offence beyond gaping 
and staring. Le Camus merely struck him with 
his cane because he was fond of hitting people 
who dared not hit him again. The poor creature 
took his stripe as a matter of course^ uttering a 
short, sharp yell^ writhing his shoulders^ and 
looking a curse at his tormentor. The polisher 
of cannon-balls looked up with a grin^ as though 
he thought it an exceedingly lucky thing to have 
escaped this stroke of practical humour on the 
part of the ffarde-chiourme ; and a sailor-marine 
standing sentry — not over the convicts, but over 
the government storehouse — close by remarked in 
gruflf approval, " II Va attrape : cest ires bien,^' 

" The only way to get on with these brute beasts, 
comrade,'' the Sieur le Camus said, by way of 
explanation, as they entered the store-house. 

Fran9ois Vireloque was speedily provided with 
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his uniform, and with the kit and accoutrements 
allotted to a garde-chiourme. The dress was 
exceedingly hideous, and the convict element 
struggled with the military for predominance in 
it. A coarse greatcoat of blue drab, with red 
cuffs, collars, and epaulettes, gray trousers with 
a red stripe, thick boots, over which came clumsy 
white gaiters, a bonnet de police, with a red 
worsted tassel, and a pipe-clayed sword-belt, from 
which hung a short heavy sabre, and his equip- 
ment was complete. Then they gave him a dark 
lantern, a pair of pocket-pistols, a pair of hand- 
cuffs, an iron bdillon or gag, and a Iwret or 
pamphlet containing the rules and regulations for 
the life of a garde-chiourme. 

He reported himself before the commissary, 
was inspected, approved, and dismissed. The 
planton took him in hand again, and the re- 
mainder of that day, with the whole of the next, 
were devoted to exploring every nook and cranny 
of the great Bagne of Belleriport. He saw the 
convicts' dormitories, their solitary cells, their 
work-rooms for wet weather, their hospital, and 
their graveyard. As the garde-chiourme was des- 
tined to remain long enough in Belleriport to 
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become acquainted with all the features and 
peculiarities of his abode^ it is not expedient at 
present to anticipate matters by describing any of 
these apartments in detail. By and by, you may 
know all about them^ and why the garde-chiourme 
was sent thither, and why he had ceased to be a 
Lay Brother, and who and what he was, and 
whether he had ever worn the cassock of a clergy- 
man, or the scarlet and gold-lace of a soldier, 
instead of the friar^s duflfel-frock, or the convict 
keeper's belt and bonnet de police. 

When every part of the barrack had been 
visited, they entered a boat, manned by convicts, 
with 2i garde-chiourme as coxswain, who moved the 
tiller with one hand and plied his cane with 
the other, and crossed a sheet of water to the 
immense dockyard and arsenal of Belleriport. 
There the Lay Brother saw the convicts at work 
in gangs of hundreds together, always linked two 
and two. They were sawing blocks of stone, 
piling timber, dragging huge tumbrils full of 
stone and gravel, hauling weights up, and other- 
wise performing the duties of beasts of burden. 
And among them continually circulated the 
gardeS'Chionrme, calling them abusive names, 
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and bringing down tlieir lithe canes on their 
backs. 

"At Brest/' observed Le CamuS; "we are not 
permitted to use our badims. At Belleriport a 
system more sage prevails. Tchaoup V' he cried 
again^ flicking but not absolutely striking with 
his cane a tall and athletic convict^ who with his 
mate was trundling a wheelbarrow full of sand 
up a plank, somewhat too laz'dy as the officer 
thought. 

" Hands oiF !" cried the convict fiercely, and in 
the English tongue; but he took care not to 
return the insult^ and kept a firm grip upon the 
wheelbarrow, as if fearful of giving hberty to his 
hands. 

" It is well/' sneered Le Camus, " it is well, 
Mr. John Bull. I dare say your words were 
mutinous enough, but you are too artful to get 
yourself into trouble. After all/^ he whispered 
to Fran9ois Vireloque, " I was not quite en rhgle 
in touching him ; the fellow was doing nothing 
that immediately called for punishment, and might 
have reported me to the sergeant, and so on to the 
commissary, for cruelty. To be sure, I might 
have said that he was skulking ; and a garde- 
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chiourm^s word is always taken before a convict's. 
Look at the fellow. What a robust scoundrel he 
is. Are they all like him, I wonder, those English- 
men ? When he came here first he had magnificent 
auburn hair, moustache, and beard. He is just 
your build — ^not to offend you by the comparison ; 
and, upon my word, compere Vireloque, you have 
somewhat of an English look.'' 

" I have been in England," answered the garde- 
chiourme slowly, '^ many, many years ago. I have 
seen many Englishmen like him yonder with the 
wheelbarrow. How sunburnt he is !" 

^^Yes, one might imagine that he had passed 
half his life in the Indies. But it is nothing, 
after all, but our southern sun. It soon tans the 
fairest convict, and if that doesn't tan him, the 
bastinado will. Here he is, coming down the 
plank." 

The athletic Englishman, with his chain-fellow, 
came down with the empty wheelbarrow. The 
chain-fellow could not have been of much assist- 
ance to him in his work. He was a diminutive 
and almost deformed Negro — an old . Negro, too, 
who had dreadful white eyebrows seaming his 

black face, and with his red woollen nightcap 
VOL. n. a 
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wanted only a tricoloured cockade to look like a 
monstrous caricature of Toussaint L'Ouverture. 
He also had grinned and shown his teeth when 
the garde-chiourme had wantonly insulted him 
who shared his misery. The convicts of Belleri- 
port were strictly practical believers in the philo- 
sophy of La Rochefoucault^ and always found 
something to rejoice over in the misfortunes of 
their best friends. 

The Englishman gazed with some interest at 
the new garde^chumrme, muttered something to 
himself in English^ and then something to his 
yoke-fellow in French. Anon he was called away 
to some fresh task. 

'^ What is he here for V^ asked Fran9ois 
Vireloque. 

"Do you mean the negro?" returned Le 
Camus. '^ Meurtre. Killing a cattle-dealer of 
Poissy. He got off the major sentence for 
assassinat He didn't shoot or stab his man with 
a knife^ but bit his nose off, tore one of his eyes 
nearly from the socket, and then knelt upon and 
strangled him. There being no lethal weapon 
used, the jury found him guilty with ^ extenuating 
circumstances/ and he only had travaux fwcis a 
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vie. He is a lifer. Don't you see his double 
irons. If lie misconducts himself^ he has triple 
ones ; and as he can't walk with them^ is obliged 
to lie on the floor of a cell.'' 

" I don't mean the Negro. I mean the other." 

^' Oh^ the Englishman. He's a lifer too. Burg- 
lary and attempt to murder too ; thaf s his little 
affair. It took hard swearings though, to convict 
him. He very nearly proved an alibi. Was at a 
railway-station, his counsel protested, when he was 
said to have been at Chaillot. All the eloquence 
of M. le Frocureur Imperial had to be employed 
to drum a persuasion of his guilt into the heads 
of the jury. They are so stupid, those juries." 
At Chaillot, did you say ?" 
Yes, at Chaillot. It was necessary to prove 
that he had been at Chaillot ; though of course 
M. le Frocureur Imperial could have proved him 
to have been anywhere he pleased. A very clever 
man M. le Frocureur Imperial." 

''Is he quiet?" 

''Yes; {/ est assez bon diable. He has not yet 

been punished, although he frequently suffers for 

the sins of his black friend; for when the negro 

has triple irons for three days or soj our English- 
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man has to sit or stand byliis side ; and when the 

blackamoor gets the bastinado^ which is his 

« 

pleasant fate about once a months his comrade has 
to stand by and look on/' 

" Horrible !" 

"Horrible! Ah, you are but young to the 
business. You'll soon get all that nonsense out 
of your heady after you've seen a few more 
horrible things/' 

Is he always chained to that black demon?" 
Always I Death alone can unrivet his 
manacles. You see, our lambs are never un- 
coupled save when one dies, or is sentenced to 
death for killing his brother convict." 

" They kill each other, then ?" 

"Occasionally. Ceat une petite distraction; 
it relieves the monotony of their existence." 

" Do they never kill their jailers ?" 

" Jailers ! Oh, you mean us ? Bah, it is not 
a pretty word, jailer ! Well, sometimes they 
murder a garde-chiourme who is fool enough to 
be looking the wrong way, but that is his own 
fault. And now, my friend," Le Camus con- 
tinued, " I think we have seen everything that is 
to be seen in the dockyard and the Bagne to boot. 
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Two of our little iDstitutions you have not wit* 
nessed^ the infiictiou of the bastinado and of the 
guillotine. But you will have time enough to 
assist at both these ceremonies. We don't trouble 
the Executeur des hautes ceuvres of the department 
when we have a capital case. La chiourme keeps 
a guillotine on its own premises." 

They took boat again^ and went back to the 
Bagne. That evening Le Camus was on leave, 
and he took Fran9ois Vireloque to a wretched 
cabaret just outside the dockyard gates^ and fre- 
quented exclusively by gardes-chiourme. Here 
Le Sieur le Camus submitted to be treated to 
several glasses of absinthe^ and became convi- 
vially conversational. 

'* You had better enjoy yourself to-night/* he 
said, "for to-morrow you will have to study your 
livret of duties, and will be examined upon them 
by M. le Commissaire. Bum M. le Commissaire ! 
I hate him. Yes ; I will have yet another pipe 
and another absinthe. You are a silent fellow, 
but you are generous. How like an Englishman 
you are ! " 

" I am an Alsatian. I come from Strasbourg,*^ 
answered Fran9ois Vireloque. 
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''Ah^ thafs half a German^ and a German^s^ 
half an Englishman. By the way, I forgot to tell 
you that our friend who is chained to the negro 
always stoutly protests his innocence. M. le 
Commissaire even says that he has doubts about his* 
case. I remember once when that wretched black 
was in trouble^ and the Englishman had to keep 
him company in his cell^ that it was my duty to 
take them their victuals. The negro was sleeping^ 
in his triple irons^ the lazy old rascal^ and I had 
some talk with the Englishman. He is not gene- 
rally very communicative, but that evening I got 
him to loosen his tongue. I remember well the 
finish of his conversation. ' Garde-chiourme^ he 
said, almost solemnly, 'I am the victim of an 
infernal plot. I am here through the wickedness 
and the treachery of a she-demon with yellow 
ringlets, who has been my Evil Genius through 
life.' "What on earth is the matter with you,. 
Brother Vireloque?^^ he exclaimed, suddenly 
stopping in his discourse. 

The Lay Brother, the garde-chiourmey had 
buried his face in his hands, and, his head pron& 
to the cabareUttAAe, was sobbing violently. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MBS. CJESAB DONKIX. 

As a fireebom Englishman^ of full age^ uncon- 
victed of any offence^ and with means amply 
sufficient to defray any costs of charges^ you might 
be desirous^ I assume^ to obtain board and lodging 
in a genteel family where^ at a moderate outlay^ 
all the comforts^ luxuries^ and refinements of life 
were offered. Turning over the supplement of a 
great daily journal^ a well-worded advertisement 
informed you as to the place where that board and 
lodging with its concomitants might be obtained. 
Mrs. Csesar Donkin was a lady of much experience 
in advertising, and was generally fortunate enough 
to secure a left-hand top-comer. To see herself 
there on a fine Monday morning in the boarding 
and lodging season was^ next to affixing a receipt 
to a bill for a month^s hospitality^ her chief delight. 
To ladies and gentlemen seeking a truly English 
home her doors stood widely open. You were to 
apply, by letter only, post-paid, to Omicron, care of 
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Mr. Tryfell, pastrycook, Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, 
Ticonderago Square. The highest references were 
offered and required ; and as regards the first, a 
letter to Omicron very speedily brought about an 
interview with Mrs. Caesar Donkin, who referred 
you to the pastrycook, to several neighbouring 
tradesmen, to a beneficed clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church residing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Giant^s Causeway, Ireland, and 
to herself. To look at Mrs. Caesar Donkin was 
generally found sufficient. You made up your 
mind and boarded, or didn't board, after five 
minutes' parley. As to your own references, a 
month's payment in advance was held by Mrs. 
Caesar Donkin to be far more conclusive of a 
candidate's respectability than any number of 
testimonials from peers of the realm, members of 
Parliament, or dignitaries of the Church. But 
there was a proviso, there was a saving clause, — 
there was one little requirement which the hostess 
of 15, Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, expected you to 
fulfill; and if you were unable to do so, a gentle- 
man might just as well hope to occupy a front 
parlour furnished in Buckingham Palace, with 
partial board from the royal kitchen, and Phipps 
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the Ineffable to officiate as a boy in buttons, as to 
become an inmate of Mrs, Caesar Donkin's board- 
ing-house. She reiceived no gentleman under 
sixty years of age. Above that age, she gave 
ample scope and verge enough, — she would have 
welcomed Methusaleh with affable gladness, — 
but sixty was her minimum. Her rule was 
inflexible. The laws of the Modes and Persians 
might have been summed up in her advertisement. 
She never departed from its terms. Bead it. 

■pOARD AND EESIDENCE.— In the immediate vici- 
-■-' nity of Kensington Gardens, the Marble Arch, Ma- 
dame Tussand's Exhibition, and within an easy distance 
of Eensal-Green Cemetery, and other &shionable places of 
amusement, all the comforts of home and the laxories of 
refined life are offered, by a lady moving in the first 
circles, to ladies and gentlemen of means and position. 
The highest references given and required. Address, by 
letter only, post-paid, to * Omicron,* cai'e of Mr. Tryfell, 
pastrycook, Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, Ticonderago Square. 
N.B. No gentleman under sixty need apply. 

The sting of the announcement was in this cau- 
dal postcript. You might be as rich as Croesus, but 
unlessyouwere sixty Mrs. Caesar Donkin would have 
nothing to say to you. Once, and once only, shehad 
relaxed her rule, and had consented to receive a 
battered East Indian reputed to be enormously 
rich, and who would only own to fifty-nine. Mr. 
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Jaghire stayed many months. He "went away one 
morning to Malvern to drink the waters. He didn^t 
come back. After thelapse of about a year^ he wrote 
to Mrs. Caesar Donkin^ professedly from some un- 
pronounceable place in Hindostan^ whither he had 
proceeded, he said, in the hope of repairing his for- 
tune, which had been grievously injured by disastrous 
speculations in indigo. He intreated her to take the 
greatest care of a very old and ragged shawl dress- 
ing-gown, and of a hubblebubble pipe much dam- 
aged, which, with a file of the Bengal Hurkaru, and 
a slack-baked cat called Ginger, were the only 
chattels he had left at Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace. 
The slack-baked cat he requested Mrs. Donkin 
to accept as a present. He talked of making her 
speedy remittances, — of sending her draughts at 
sight, jars of chutnee, kincobs, uncut gems, all 
the wealth of the Indies for aught that appeared 
— ^but he regipetted that at present, owing to *^ the 
infamous conduct of his agents,^' he was unable 
to send anything. Stay : he sent his compliments, 
and had the honour to inform Mrs. Caesar Donkin 
that he was forty-five next birthday. 

The dismal falling-off of this depraved Anglo- 
Indian — it was years before the mutiny, but he 
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mtist have been Nana Sahib in disguise — was a 
heavy blow to Mrs. Caesar Donkin ; but the per- 
fidy of Jaghire taught her wisdom, and thenceforth 
she took care that none of the male sex but 
sexagenarians entered her doors. When a gentle- 
man called on Mrs. Donkin, she took stock of him 
narrowly. Five minutes' inspection generally 
sufficed to enable her to come to a decision. She 
could see through paint and padding and bracing- 
up and buckling-in. No form of wiggery was 
unfamiliar to her. She asked for no certificate of 
baptism. She said to herself, " This gentleman 
is either over or under sixty,'' and accepted or 
rejected him accordingly. After the Jaghire 
catastrophe she was never known to err. The 
loss she sustained was in some sense salutary to 
her ; and all her sexagenarian guests declared that, 
since that *' Indian fellow" went away, her 
monthly bills always contained items for which 
she had never thought of charging before. There 
was no disputing those bills ; they were, like her 
laws, unalterable. If an old gentleman grumbled, 
Mrs. Caesar Donkin curtsied, and requested him 
to provide himself with another domicile by that 
day month. In most cases, the old gentleman 
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was senile enough to cry, and beg pardon, and 
was readmitted to the privilege of paying about 
three guineas a week for his board and lodging ; 
but he never grumbled again. 

Mrs. Caesar Donkin had an enemy, Mrs. 
Grabblecheese, of Great Aboukir Street, a rival 
lodging-house keeper. Mrs. Grabblecheese used 
to call the establishment in Bergen-op-Zoom 
Terrace " the hospital/* "the paralytic asylum," 
"the refuge for the destitute," "Crutchstick 
Castle," and the like opprobrious names. Mrs. 
Csesar Donkin laughed her bitter laugh, and 
asked how it was that Mrs. Grabblecheese could 
only get commercial clerks, half-pay lieutenants, 
and decayed old maids as boarders; why she 
didn't pay the butcher, baker, candlestick-maker, 
and so forth ; and what she had done with the 
money of that poor deceived Miss Gumm, whom 
she had taken into partnership, and with whom 
she had, after some six months, quarrelled, even 
to the unseemly extent of pubUc litigation. In 
the Faddington County Court the cross actions of 
Grabblecheese versus Gumm (disputed right of 
property in a Pembroke table and a volume of 
Blair*s Sermons), and Gumm versus Grabble- 
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cheese (money lent), are yet reckoned among the 
causes cilhbres of the district. The quondam 
partners were very nearly going up to the 
Common Pleas, each with her several plaint of 
assault and battery. That Gumm had torn off 
Grabblecheese^s false front the milkman and the 
newspaper-boy could testify ; but, then, were not 
'Liza the housemaid, and Stampell the postman, 
ready to swear that OrabbleT^heese had knocked 
out one of Gummas false teeth with her matronly 
and by no means feeble fist, in the very passage 
of the house in Great Aboukir Street. How 
Mrs. Caesar Donkin gloated over the feuds of her 
foewomen ! " / never go to law,'' she said, with 
a toss of her head. The legal gentlemen who 
fomented the quarrels between Gumm and 
Grabblecheese earnestly wished that she would. 
'^ / pay my bills," Mrs. Donkin proudly declared. 
It was certain that Mrs. Grabblecheese didn*t; 
and when Miss Gumm's money, which wasn't 
much, was spent, the firm oscillated for a con- 
siderable period between Great Aboukir Street 
and Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. It 
was, indeed, notoriously insolvent ; and Mrs. G.'s 
only defence was, that if she paid nobody, nobody. 
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on the other hand^ paid her. *^My husband 
doesn't drink/' Mrs. Donkin used to say. Mr. 
Orabblecheese^ it is useless to conceal, did drink. 
He was a dissolute corn-chandler ; that is to say^ 
he professed to have once dealt in cereals on 
commission, but he had come to a very draffy and 
husky stage, and imbibed continuously. He was 
not unfrequently laid up in lavender, or in 
tobacco and malt-Uquor rather, in Whitecross 
Street; and his periodical appearance before the 
Commissioner made much mirth among the tip- 
istaves and the attorneys' clerks. "The low 
wretches," Mrs. Caesar Donkin used to say, with 
A supreme curl of her lip, when she alluded to 
the entire Grabblecheese interest and connection. 
The male Donkin, her husband, was a musician. 
He was professional, and played every night 
during the season in the orchestra of the Surrey 
Theatre. In the summer months he went to the 
sea-side, or to some suburban music-hall ,- at all 
events, he was not visible from July to Septem- 
ber. His instrument was the violin ; he dressed 
in rusty black ; his demeanour was placid, and his 
nose was red. If he did not drink, his next 
neighbour must decidedly have been an ardent 
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votary of Bacchus^ and he^ Donkin^ have caught 
the convivial infection. He never mingled ^ith 
the domestic concerns of Bergen-op-Zoom Ter- 
race. He came home very late, and breakfasted 
in the kitchen^ and departed qtiietly and unosten- 
tatiously^ as he came. The Grabblecheeses de- 
clared that the area-steps were his ordinary 
channel of ingress and egress. He was the 
meekest and mildest of fiddlers^ and had a 
smooth^ shining, old, bald head, which the boys 
in the Surrey Gallery at Easter time, and on 
Boxing-night, used to find an irresistible target 
whereat to aim nutshells and orange-peel. He 
bore all with equanimity. He would have 
endured even a ginger-beer bottle, and smiled 
under concussion of the brain. "Where's the 
use/' he would say to his comrade who played 
the flageolet, when advised to resent scornful 
epithets of *' catgut," and when insultingly de- 
sired to "strike up/' — " where's the use ? I'm a 
disappointed man." The old gentlemen boarders 
who by chance met him about Bergen-op-Zoom 
Terrace merely saw in him a shabby elderly man 
with a blue bag. There might be boots in the 
bag, or law-papers, anything. Few suspected the 
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fiddle ; and only from the occasional presence of 
a lump of rosin on the mantelpiece of Mrs. Caesar 
Donkin's sanctum^ and a stray strand of horse- 
hair floating about^ could you have inferred any- 
thing as to the vocation of her husband. 

The dinner-hour in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace 
was seven o'clock^ and at about thirty minutes 
before that hour, and on a fine evening in the 
latter part of May, Mrs. Caesar Donkin sate in 
the sanctum before named busily occupied in 
arranging the dessert for the coming banquet. 
She always gave her guests dessert. It helped 
them on with their wine. She liked them to 
dine late. They lunched at their clubs or abroad, 
— ^not but what she had a midday refection of the 
genteelest description, — and a late dinner made 
them less hungry than thirsty. She liked the 
old boys to be thirsty, and to have plenty of wine, 
and of the very best, from their own wine- 
merchants. Tithe and toll Mrs. Donkin might 
indeed have taken on the decanters of the ancient 
boarders, but she would have scorned to adulte- 
rate or to dilute their potations ; nay, when their 
own stores were temporarily exhausted, she was 
glad to supply them with wines and liqueurs of the 
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very best vintages^ for which she did not for- 
get to charge a handsome, price. '^No Cape 
sherry, no logwood port, no British brandy for 
me/* was Mrs. Caesar Donkin^s maxim. She sent 
for the finest wines with which Mr. Harrington 
Parker, of Pall Mall, could furnish her, and was 
quite contented with a profit not exceeding 
seventy-five per cent. 

" My gentlemen like port,'^ she said ; '^ it warms 
the cockles of their old hearts. Once get 'em over 
their wine, and they don't want to go out, do they. 
Puffin?'^ 

Words similar to these rose to Mrs. Caesar 
Donkin's lips on the very afternoon of which I 
am speaking. The young person addressed as 
Puffin meekly acquiesced, as it was her practice 
to acquiesce in everything that everybody said. 
Miss Puffin was an incarnate affirmative. It would 
be inappropriate to call her an animated one, for 
she was the stillest and quietest of womankind. 
There. had never been any animation about her; 
it wasn't in her. 

Mrs. Donkin's sanctum was a kind of polygonal 
excrescence which had been partly robbed from the 
kitchen-stairs, and partly from the back-parlor, 

VOL. n. K 
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and incommoded the entrance to both. There had^ 
it is presumable^ once been a window to it^ which 
had been bricked up and papered over in the days 
of the window-tax ; but a sunken tracery of its 
outline was still visible, throwing the impossible 
dragons and abnormal flower-baskets in the wall- 
paper violently out of perspective. To compen- 
sate its disappearance, a hole had been knocked 
in the ceiling, and a skylight fitted, through whicL 

* 

slippery vantage-ground the ill-omened cat Ginger 
frequently looked dovm with baleful eyes' on the 
confabulations of Mrs. Donkin and Miss Puffin.. 
The mistress of the house had a strange leaning 
to this animal, sole relic of the faithless Jaghire; 
for the shawl dressing-gown, the hubblebubble, and 
the Bengal HurkarUy had long since gone the way 
of all rubbish. Ginger was repulsive in aspect, pro- 
fligate and felonious in disposition ; yet still Mrs. 
Caesar leaned towards him, sometimes with affec- 
tion, sometimes with a hearth-broom. He was a 
cynical cat, and from long acquaintance with every 
missile that could be propelled against his ribs and 
head, had grown callous. When he was not on the 
skylight, he sat habitually among the fragments 
of bottle-glass in the roughcast on the wall of the 
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back yard. Now and then lie caught a sparrow 
whose senses had become stupified by the London 
smoke^ and had so become weak npon the wing^ 
and then, having eaten him. Ginger rejoiced over 
the wing in a manner horrible to behold. 

The polygonal sanctum was full of cupboards 
wit^ locks that would have defied Hobbs, to say 
nothing of the tampering of any evilly-disposed 
housemaid. It beiug May, and warm weather, 
the meagre little fireplace was garnished with a 
neatly-crumpled supplement of the Times, from 
which, however, the Bergen-op-Zoom advertise- 
ment had been carefully cut. Mrs. Donkin had 
an almost superstitious reverence for these aids to 
publicity, looking upon them as things that had 
cost money and brought money, and were not to 
be lightly cast away. She kept the scissored 
fragments in an old volume of Elegant Extracts^ 
and designed to make an album of them some day. 

On the mantleshelf reposed the male Donkin^s 
lump of rosin, and a couple of pit-orders for the 
theatre, the which, judiciously distributed, were 
found to be very serviceable in inducing trades- 
people of a gay turn of mind to send in articles 
of first-rate quality at reduced prices. The rosin 

H 2 
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was flanked on either side by two little weasened 
black profile portraits in the sticking-plaster style 
of art^ one representing Mr. Csesar Donkin in an 
enormous coat-collar and an aggressively pro- 
tuberant shirt-frill, the other, Mrs. Caesar Donkin 
in leg-of-mutton sleeves and a hat like a cart- 
wheel placed horizontally. The gum had Ipng 
since become desiccated, and portions of the 
heads and busts of the personages represented 
curled away from the fly-blown Bristol boards 
Little triangles of glass stuck in the comers of 
the warped frames. The bronzing with which 
the high lights had been relieved had become 
discoloured, and dotted Mr. Donkin's whiskers 
and Mrs. Donkin's hat-ribbons with a tarnished 
flufi; giving them the appearance of rusted Ethio- 
pians. A little inscription in pencil beneath each 
portrait told the spectator that they were executed 
on the Chain Pier, Brighton, in July 1829. Had 
there ever been a time, I wonder, when Mrs. 
Caesar Donkin cared less about Mammon than 
about matrimony ? Perhaps. On the wall fronting 
the fireplace there hung another little portrait, a 
worn-out, mangy miniature, the carnations all 
faded, and one eye smeared out, on a bulging 
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scrap of ivory. It was the picture of an un- 
healthy, inane-looking child in a frock and frills, 
— a mournful little object, who seemed to be 
weakly lisping, " I always had the rickets, and 
died of water on the brain, if you please." Such, 
it may be, was the end of young Caesar Donkin, 
if there ever had been a Caesar Donkin who was 
young, and wore a frock and frills, and had his 
miniature taken. 

The dessert on the table — it was one of the 
order called by upholsterers " occasional," and a 
French furniture dealer would decidedly have put 
it down as a meuble d' occasion— y^sis not such a 
display as Mr. Duffield or Miss Mutrie would 
have longed to have painted. It was mainly of the 
dry and gritty description. There were some ar- 
gillaceous-looking biscuits, several pippins, whose 
bruised countenances gave them the appearance 
of fighting pippins, and of having been in the 
Sing, and heavily grassed in a contest with the 
Blustering Bailer; some apparently petrified 
plums; a few dropsical oranges, suggesting 
boiled or blown-out integuments and woolly in- 
teriors; a plateful of almonds and raisins, very 
dried up and shrivelled ; and some squabby flat- 
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tened figs, This^ with, a seed-cake^ presenting a 
curious model of different geological strata^ com- 
pleted the dessert. There was seldom any need 
to renew it. The old gentlemen who sat at Mrs. 
Donkin^s table were in general toothless ; and as 
for the ladies^ they had more reasons for pleasing 
the landlady than the landlady had for pleasing 
them^ and so Mrs. Donkin did not study them 
much. Now and then the old gentlemen were 
generous^ and on birthdays and the like brought 
home choice pears and strawberries, nay grapes 
and pines even, from Covent Garden. Mrs. 
Donkin did not in the least object, and the im- 
proved dessert made a gala-day for herself, the 
ladies, and Puffin. 

A word may be spared for a glance at the two 
ladies I have mentioned by name. With Mrs 
Donkin^s age I have nothing to do ; it would be 
un gallant to make inquiry into it; but taking her 
appearance for all in all, it is much to be feared 
that if Mrs. Donkin had lived in the reign of 
Elizabeth or James I., she would have been sum- 
marily sent to the stake, or at least dragged 
through a series of horseponds as a witch. The 
very sight of her would have set Mr. Hopkins 
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itching to tie her thumbs together^ and her facial 
ensemble would have been irresistible to the 
Reverend Cotton Mather. We know how many 
perfectly innocent and virtuous^ albeit hideous^ 
old ladies were unjustly burnt alive in the days of 
witchcraft persecution ; and remembering this^ 
the ill-favouredness of Mrs. Donkin's appearance 
should not have militated against the presumption 
that she was in all respects a most estimable per- 
sonage. Granting that she wore on her head a 
faded silken mutch^ or hood^ or calash^ or some- 
thing very much resembling the head-gear of the 
ladies who met on the blasted heath what time 
Macbeth was made Thane of Cawdor; granting 
that from beneath this headdress there hung elf 
locks of grizzled and dishevelled hair; granting 
that Mrs. Caesar Donkin's countenance was^ in 
the way of wrinkles and crow's-feet, a chart of 
defiance to Mr. Wyld and aU other eminent geo- 
graphers; granting that on her upper lip and 
Rented chin some sparse and bristly hairs of unde- 
iinable hue asserted themselves; granting that 
two discoloured fangs made an unpleasantly pro- 
minent appearance when she opened her withered 
lips ; granting that what Httle of her neck was 
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visible presented a remarkable series of gnarled 
corragations ; granting that her shoulders were 
very high, her back very round, and her hands 
long, lean, and garnished with orange-tawny nails 
that approached the form of claws ;:— granting all 
these peculiarities, it would be manifestly unjust 
to attach the stigma of sorcery to a lady who 
doubtless possessed every quality of head and 
heart necessary to endear her to her own sex and 
to the community at large. 

That implacable Mrs. Grabblecheese boldly 
insinuated and resolutely maintained that Mrs. 
Caesar Donkin never washed. Well, supposing 
that she never did ? We can be virtuous without 
soap, I presume. Some of the holiest hermits 
of antiquity were quite unacquainted with the 
use of the flesh-brush and the foot-bath. If 
Mrs. Caesar Donkin was averse from lavatory 
exertion, her boarders had never to complain of a 
deficiency of towels or brown Windsor. Every- 
thing in her house, herself always excepted, was 
as clean as a new pin. The furniture and metal 
work were as bright as the sun, and she was one 
of the spots on it. 

The captious complained of her attire ; surely 
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she had a right to wear what clothes she liked. 
Her garments were of silk, although they cer- 
tainly had seen their best, and perhaps their 
worst, days; for, short of absolute tatters, they 
had reached the superlative degree of shabbi- 
ness. From Mrs. Caesar Donkin's girdle there 
hung a bunch of keys, which gave her a pleasant 
chatelaine look, compounded of a cellaress in a 
nunnery and a female warder in the House of 
Correction. She wore, too, an apron, conjec- 
tured, from its colour and texture, to have be- 
longed to Mr. Caesar Donkin in his early days 
of snuff-taking, and to have served him as a 
pocket-handkerchief. When to this you add 
very roomy list slippers, and a very remarkable 
brooch set in silver, and the stone of which 
was very like a petrified whelk, Mrs. Caesar 
Donkin stands, or rather sits, before you in that 
unadorned beauty which is said to be adorned 
the most. 

Bespecting her companion. Miss Puffin, there 
is no need to enter into such minuteness of detail. 
Everybody felt and said that Puffin was nobody. 
Mrs. Caesar Donkin told her so at least %ve hun- 
dred times a day^ and the worthy body seemed 
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perfectly contented to be regarded as a nnllity. 
She was a very placable little woman, with hair 
that had seemingly been carefolly boiled until all 
the colour had been expressed from it, and with a 
complexion that had also undergone an analogous 
process of stewing down. If Puffin never smiled, 
it may be for the reason that her teeth were 
uneven, or that she had nothing to laugh at. If 
she seldom looked you in the face, it was perhaps 
because her eyes were very weak, and the lids 
thereof given to inflammation. If her hands 
were so very thin and bluely transparent, 
incessant hard work may have been the cause; 
and if, to sum up her personality, her poor 
little barSffe frock was dismally frayed and faded, 
it may be accounted for by the fact that it 
was very nearly the only dress which Puffin had 
to wear. 

Being Nobody did not prevent people occasion- 
ally asking, in a lazy kind of way, how she came 
to be nobody and nothing. A few surmises 
respecting her were hazarded, but they involved 
no interest, and were seldom carried out to 
investigation. Some said she had been a partner 
of Mrs. Caesar Donkin, and had been cozened out 
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of her share in the business ; others that she had 
been a boarder with a small annuity which had 
ceased^ and being destitute^ was now dependent 
on Mrs. Caesar Donkin^s bounty, and did what 
household work she could to assist her, for her 
keep. Then there was a party who said that she 
was a bankrupt day-school keeper hiding from her 
creditors. Another risked the conjecture that 
she was Mrs. Donkin's sister, niece, daughter 
even; but the most generally received opinion 
was, that Miss PufiBn had been a domestic servant^ 
elevated from the kitchen to the parlour, and 
admitted to the full confidence of the lady of the 
house, and intrusted with all her secrets, because 
*' she knew something about her,^^ and could do 
her an injury if she chose. Don't for one moment 
imagine that one ten-thousandth part of the 
charity which exists in London is to be found in 
the dinner and asylum announcements that 
appear every day in the newspapers. Puffin 
was about thirty years of age, and was, it need 
not be said, "a maiden all forlorn/^ at whom 
there is too much reason to fear that " the 
man all tattered and torn" of the nursery 
rhyme, albeit excited by the mom-crowing of 
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an early village cock^ and an offer from a 'Spriest 
all shaven and shorn ^^ to perform the mar- 
riage service gratuitously, would have turned up 
his nose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SEXAGENARIANS. 

The preparation of a dessert is no such, very 
momentous matter^ particularly when there are no 
strawberries to pick^ and no grapes to prune with 
silver scissors or dress with vine-leaves. Mrs. 
Caesar Donkin^ however, considered the daily 
occasion as one of great importance, and, with the 
assistance of FufSn, went through it with a con- 
siderable amount of state and ceremony. The 
half-hour before dinner was her time for descanting 
on the virtues and the failings of her boarders, 
for comparing the experience of the past with the 
occurrences of the present, .and for devising thqse 
crafty little additions to her monthly bills which 
redounded so greatly to the credit of her ingenuity, 
and were by no means unserviceable in swelling 
her monthly profits. 

, " But as for General Tibby, Puffin,'' Mrs. Caesar 
remarked, twisting a raisin, which was obviously 
past service, from its stalk, " he must go." 
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Poffin^ who was polishing a pippin^ did not 
verbally respond to this observation ; but she gave 
utterance to a plaintive bleat, which may have 
been either a negative or an affirmative, or nothing 
at all, as the case stood. 

" You mean that you think he ought to go/' 
pursued Mrs. Donkin, quite satisfied as it seemed 
with the reply. '' I can stand him and his carry- 
ings-on no longer. The nasty, mean, old hunks ! 
I wish heM never come here, that I'm sure I do.*' 

This time Miss Puffin spake : " He's very old," 
she timidly ventured to remark. 

'^Old!'' repeated the boarding-house keeper; 
" he's as old as the hills. He's one of the screws 
out of Noah's ark, and as rusty. Whaf s the good 
of his being old and half-silly, if he's got nothing 
besides his half-pay and an annuity, which dies 
with him?" 

Miss Puffin winced at the mention of an annuity. 
It recalled, perhaps, unpleasant reminiscences. 

" His half-pay," Mrs. Donkin continued, in a 
true philanthropic spirit, "he can't help. Not 
that he ever fought for it, I should imagine. He 
never went further than Wormwood Scrubbs, you 
may be sure. But it's his annuity that drives me 
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wild with him. A man who would sink his savings^ 
in an annuity^ and give np some comfortable 
thousands in a lump for a paltry six hundred a 
year, would poison his grandmother." 

"Ah, that he would," acquiesced Miss Puffin, 
who would have agreed with Mrs. Donkin if she 
had accused General Tibby of a design to blowup 
the Houses of Parliament or set the Thames on 
fire. 

"The man pays punctually enough," Mrs. 
Donkin was just enough to admit. "But whereas 
the use of his money, if he's got nothing to leave ? 
He might make his will on the back of a postage- 
stamp, and his handsomest legacy would be the 
silver buckle to his stock, his old wig, or hia 
shower-bath. Stop ; he's got a rouge-pot too, and 
a hare's-foot. I'm sick and tired of him. Puffin. 
He gives himself all the airs of a bashaw of three 
tails. He grumbles at everything. He tastes the 
milk at breakfast before it goes into his tea, and 
talks of adulteration. He smells his bread, and 
says he's sure there are ground bones in it. He 
finds out my extras and scratches them out. He 
never offers anybody a glass of wine, though he 
drinks shamefully : and, worse than all, he takes 
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my gentlemen out at nighty and keeps them till 
two o^clock in the morning at his nasty clubs^ 
smoking and guzzling, Til be bound. He's half- 
ruined that poor Mr. Fogo, who was never anything 
more than a cotton-broker at Liverpool, but always 
wishes to pass himself off as a military man.'' 

Prom the tenor of Mrs. Donkin''s remarks it 
may be reasonably inferred that General Tibby 
was by no means a favourite with that lady. Pre- 
vious to the discovery of the annuity, indeed, he 
had held a high place in her estimation. Although 
convicted of the heinous offence of having sunk 
his capital, he might have continued on the footing 
of an ordinary boarder ; but his most unpardon- 
able crime was the seduction into dissipated ways 
of the ex-cotton-broker Fogo, who was very 
wealthy and had not invested his property in an 
annuity. 

''Give Tibby warning," was the sententious 
advice proffered by Miss Puffin when her com- 
panion had come to the end of her complaints. 

" I must and will," replied Mrs. Caesar, "though 
if s a hard matter to lose something very like two 
hundred a year. But I can'^t stand him, Puffin, 
and that's the truth. He ought to be charged a 
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pound a week for his cougb^ and another pound 
for the stupid nonsense he talks^ and thirty shil- 
lings for the trouble he gives the servants for his 
baths^ and his I don't-know-\diats^ and then he 
ought to be hung for an old skin-flint.'^ 

" He's a wretch/' Miss Puffin agreed^ pensively 
musing over the plate of figs. 

"Ah/' retorted Mrs. Donkin, with some 
asperity, '^ it's all very well for you to call him a 
wretch ; and yet I've heard you flattering the old ' 
nuisance up to his very eyes. You sha'n't sit 
next to him any more^ Puffin." 

" I won't," returned Miss P., with perfect 
equanimity. 

" Why don't you try your sheep's eyes upon 
Mr. Chatwynd/' Mrs. Donkin resumed, " or upon 
Mr. Maunder, or on Captain O'Ballygrumble, or 
on Mr. TiddydoU, or on that dear, good, kind, 
old creature the Governor ?" 

It may have been intended as a compliment to 
speak of Miss Puffin's orbs of vision having any 
resemblance to sheep's eyes. It would have been 
nearer the mark to have likened them to those of 
a lamb sorely afflicted with ophthalmia. To the 
patient Puffin, however, all epithets were equally 

T0£. II. z 
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indifferent. She was the kind of woman whom- 
you could have called a griffin or a hippopotamus 
without in the least disturbing her tranquillity. 

" Poor old Governor ! ^' she said softly. 

" Poor old Governor ! Eich old Governor, you 
mean. At all events, if he isn't rich, his daughter 
must be rolling in money. I believe that if the 
old gentleman could eat gold, she'd let him have 
it. She's always bringing him something. She's 
always making him presents. She turns the 
servants' heads with half-crowns and new caps. 
She's promised me a gold watch from Benson's 
on her papa's next birthday. Such a lady as 
she is too ! such horses and carriages, such dia- 
monds and pearls, and such a dear little duck 
of a Blenheim spaniel !" 

"I don't lik^ her," Miss Puffin remarked 
quietly. 

"That's because you're jealous of her, you 
mean-spirited thing. You hate her because she's 
pretty, and has plenty of money, and hasn't a face 
like a sick rabbit with pink eyes." 

Miss Puffin just raised those same ill-spoken-of 
eyes to about a level with the scraggy neck of 
the old woman. 
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" She's very kind to her father/* she returned, 
*' and does her best to make the Governor happy ; 
fepart from that, I think — I don't know why, but 
I'm sure of it — that Mrs. Armytage is a very 
wicked woman. Her very laugh makes one 
shudder." , 

This was an exceedingly long speech for the 
ordinarily taciturn PufBn, and she was quite con- 
fused with her loquacity; so, plunging into 
silence, she proceeded to carry the plates, two by 
two, from the room. At this stage, it wanting 
but ten minutes to dinner-time, it was Mrs. Caesar 
Donkin's invariable custom to remark that she 
must really go and make herself tidy. . The 
memory of Puffin ran not to the contrary regard- 
ing this remark ; and Mrs. Donkin used duly to 
disappear to some mysterious chamber in the 
upper stories which served as her sleeping apart- 
ment. When she reappeared, her hands were 
invested with a pair of curiously brown and 
ragged mittens, in which the fissures of age 
struggled with the original interstices of the net- 
work ; and those who were permitted to approach 
Mrs. Donkin could not avoid an impression, 

palpable to the olfactory sense, that the comple- 
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tion of her toilette had been in some way assisted 
by the consumption, either by herself or by her 
twin-sister^ of some alcoholic preparation into 
whiqh the cordial known as peppermint had 
entered. 

Miss Puffin took the dessert to the dining- 
room by easy stages^ and had just landed the figs 
on the sideboard when a double knock of alarm- 
ing length and resonance echoed through the 
house. 

For the matter of that^ all the boarders knocked 
loud ; some whose hands were stiff or chalkstony 
plied the knocker somewhat tremulously and in 
uncertain cadence ; but all the sexagenarians did 
their best to produce sonorous rat-tats. Their 
strength was in the main but labour and sorrow 
now; and there was some feeble pleasure to be 
derived even from the power of knocking a good 
loud series of reverberations. The ring which 
passed through the lion's head on the door was 
good to them, and thundered on its little anvil 
bravely. Mrs. Caesar Donkin let them knock as 
vigorously as they could and chose to do. It was 
an indulgence for which she fbrebore to charge in 
the monthly bills. 
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The double knocks or rather the personage 
whose advent it announced^ was duly ushered up- 
stairs ; and a few moments afterwards a succes- 
sion of double knocks more or less resounding 
was heard^ as the old gentlemen came from their 
clubs^ their trots in the Park^ and the other 
amusements they devised for killing their old 
enemy Time. He it was that most of all they 
had to fear. Like a usurer who begins to have 
doubts of the solvency of a spendthrift deep in his 
books^ he exacted heavier and heavier interest for 
every year of life he granted them ; yet the poor 
old moths could not help wasting the brief span 
that remained to them^ and puzzled their wits to 
get rid of the precious moments that Time in his 
tolerance permitted them still to enjoy. 

Let the venue be changed to the dining-rooiy 
an intensely respectable and gloomy apartment » 
the family-vault order of architecture, the windows 
of which commanded an extensive view of the 
premises of a statuary opposite, whose front 
garden was decorated in a lively manner with 
cenotaphs, broken columns, monumental tablets, 
garden vases, the Venus of Milo, the bald-faced 
stag, the Discobolus, the dog of Alcibiades, the 
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He affected high heels to his boots likewise^ car- 
ried a bamboo-cane in one hand, and dangled a 
stout buckskin glove in the other. He subscribed 
to the Army List, knew all the military clubs hj 
sight, frequently hovered on their door-steps, when 
there was the slightest shadow of a pretence to 
ask for one of the members, and would have 
dearly liked to belong to either of the United 
Service reunions, could he have got any one to 
propose and second him. Before coming to Mrs. 
Donkin^s he had occupied apartments in that 
great half-pay Fatmos St. Alban's Place, Hay- 
market ; but the red-jackets and crossing-sweepers 
soon found out that he was no soldier. T^Hien 
they called him " captain '' it was ironically, and 
when they touched their ragged caps to him it 
was with a sneer. In the end he fled the purlieus 
of the camp in disgust ; but on levee-days he was 
still to be found haunting the avenues to St. 
James's and the Horse Guards. He knew all 
the promotions and appointments in the Gazette ; 
he was familiar with the facings, services, and 
motto of every regiment in the service; he was 
glib in the use of abstruse terms relative to forti- 
fications and military tactics; and he was an 
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adept at the configuration of a plan of the battle 
of Waterloo, on the mahogany after dinner : — ^the 
positions of the French and allied armies being 
marked out by means of nut-crackers, bits of 
orange-peel, and thin streaks of port-wine. Be- 
yond this he was perfectly harmless, and paid his 
way like a gentleman. 

There were altogether eight old men who par- 
took of the dignified hospitality of Bergen-op- 
Zoom Terrace. Tibby and Togo you have been 
already introduced to. Captain O^Ballygrumble's 
energies — he was seventy — were mainly confined 
to the endeavour to conceal the fact that he was 
an Irishman. When it is mentioned that his 
appearance was as Hibernian as his name, and 
that his speech was of the purest Dublin jackecn 
just racked through a cask of Cork whisky, it is 
unnecessary to add that his attempt did not suc- 
ceed. He was called captain — or called himself 
so — ^from having formerly held a commission in a 
militia regiment. He was a ladies' man, but of 
the ferocious, not the sentimental order. He 
bragged much of having blown out the brains of 
many brothers who objected to the attentions he 
had paid to their sisters. When a divorce case 
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in high life became a topic of conversation^ he was 
used to wink significantly, and to hint that he 
could say a great deal more about that " litthle 
matther^' if he chose. He pleaded guilty to the 
charge of ogling the ladies in Kensington Gardens. 
The truth is, that he glared at them horribly, 
brushed past them offensively, and addressed them 
impertinently, whenever he had an opportunity ; 
and his dyed whiskers and large white teeth were 
the terror of well-disposed nursery-maids and 
young ladies^ boarding-schools. It was* whispered 
that he had been tried in early life for the abduc- 
tion of an heiress ; and it was known that he had 
made an offer of marriage to Lady Madapolam, 
widow of the great City alderman Sir Callimanco 
Madapolam, who had over two hundred thousand 
pounds to her jointure. His suit was scornfully 
rejected; but nothing deterred, O'Eallygrumble 
followed the lady about from watering-place to 
watering-place, — from Brighton to Cheltenham, 
from Nice to Aix-la-Chapelle, — pursuing her with 
Tiis odious attentions. The lady had been foolish 
enough to send a few curt replies to the oceans 
of love-letters with which he inundated her; and 
his last coup was to threaten to publish all the 
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correspondence that had passed between them. 
After this, it was said that Lady Madapolam — 
whose servants, male and female, he had alter- 
nately cajoled and caned into his interest — had 
bought her persecutor off with a handsome annual 

I 

allow::nce. The good lady didn't require a second 
husband. She spent her dividends very com- 
fortably in eating and drinking, in pills and 
potions, — she was known to every Pharmacien 
Anglais from the Seine to the Danube ; in form- 
ing a library of theological literature; in sub- 
scribing to charitable associations for recondite 
philanthropic purposes, and which generally, after 
the third annual dinner, ended by the secretary's 
absconding, and the whole affair turning out to 
be a gross swindle and imposition. The respected 
name of Lady Madapolam headed the subscription 
to The Infant Hottentot's Gratuitous Hockey- 
stick and Tip-cat Distribution Society, in con- 
nection with the Additional Knife and Fork and 
Digestive Pill Aid to Destitute Cannibals Asso* 
ciation. Friendly George Gafferer was in the 
last*named bubble. George was Sec. pro tern,, 
and laid the foundations of many future dinner- 
invitations among his private friends by distribu- 
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ting gratuitous tickets among them for the first 
grand festival at the Freemasons' Tavern. The 
Gaflferer was great while the society lasted. He 
was wont to boast of his " interest with the press/' 
and absolutely procured the insertion of a ten- 
line paragraph in the Weekly Cad newspapci, in 
which the pressing claims of the destitute canni- 
bals, more especially in the Fee-jee and Cruel 
Islands, to a large supply of knives, forks, and 
Cockle's pills were dwelt upon. '^ Shall these 
embryo Christians,'' asked the paragraph (^'em- 
bryo" was a good term, and told immensely), 
" die of indigestion ? Missionaries are well known 
to be tough. Who would refuse the poor can- 
nibal his knife, his fork, and his pill-box?" 
O'Howler wrote the» above glowing lines, and 
lived at free quarters on the charity for a month 
afterwards. Friendly George Gaflferer constituted 
himself into a committee of taste, and delivered 
some opinions most valuable in an epicurean 
point of view, when asked into the bar-parlour of 
the Freemasons', and regaled, free of expense, 
with turtle-soup for lunch, peculiar Madeira, and 
choice Regalias. A good soul George Gaflferer, 
and nobody's friend but his own. 
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But Captain O'Ballygrumble has been left in 
the lurch while I have been digressing upon 
George GafiFerer. (The Additional Aid Society 
turned out to be an awful delusion ; and it was 
with difficulty that the Treasurer ai^d Sec. 'pro. 
tern, escaped legal proceedings.) The Captain was 
en retraite now, and lived gaily enough upon his 
property, whencesoever it may have proceeded. 
He said that he bore Lady Madapolam no malice; 
but that he had been *' skyandalously threated 
throughout the affair, and that she would have 
done much better to marry a Milesian gentleman 
of ancient descent, than to spend thousands in 
building churches where they were not wanted.^' 
Such was the Captain. He would have been very 
much like the bragging and fortune-hunting Irish- 
man so familiar to us on the stage, had he not been 
the very image of the bragging and fortune-hunt- 
ing Irishman we see off the stage, and in real life. 

Mr. Chatwynd was very old, thin, silent, gen- 
tlemanly, and inoffensive. He was known to be 
rich, to be a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and of the Travellers* Club. Second- 
hand booksellers and dealers in mediaeval wares 
were continually sending him catalogues by post. 
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He had chambers in Staple Inn, Holbom, where 
he was supposed to possess a magnificent collec- 
tion of pictures, busts, gems, China, and rare 
editions. Beyond a habit of taking snuff at 
dinner time, and an abhorrence of fat meat, he 
had no very remarkable peculiarities. 

The rest of the old men, with one exception, 
claim no special notice. They were nonentities. 
They wheezed and grumbled, they coughed and 
crooned, they hemmed and hawed, and occasion- 
ally drivelled. They were frightened at the fero- 
city of Captain O'Ballygrumble, and awed by the 
quiet contempt of Mr. Chatwynd, who, for all 
his ripe age, was erect and valid, and was known 
to be a person of superior attainments. Their 
conversation was the very baldest chat. Take 
away their clothes, and chains and rings, their 
well-spread table, and soft couches, and there was 
not much to choose between these ancients and 
the frieze-clad dotards you see warming their 
wafer-like palms over the stove in the old man's 
ward of a workhouse. It was not good to look 
upon them, either when they wei:e solitary, and 
doddered about in blank search of their health 
and their memory, or when meat had warmed 
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them into active munching and slavering, or 
drink had made them garrulous. Poor old men, 
where were they all going ? There was nothing 
about them to remind him who considered them 
of those reverend hermits of old, who dwelt in 
caves and fed on roots, and prayed continually. 
They were all self-indulgent, and, most of them, 
sordidly avaricious. The coarse dirty old woman 
who ruled over the house rather frightened than 
persuaded them out of their money. A greedy 
old man needs often to be terrified with stripes as 
though he were a greedy schoolboy ; and not one 
of Mrs. Donkin^s boarders could stand the lash- 
ings of her tongue. For the rest, they were the 
kind of dilapidated gentlemen you see wandering 
about Pall Mall and the Opera Colonnade on 
warm afternoons; who leer into the milliners' 
shops in the Burlington Arcade, and the pastry- 
cook's at the Eegent Circus, and sometimes totter 
through the Pantheon Bazaar to the conservatory, 
where the macaws and cockatoos scream at them. 
And more than one of Mrs. Caesar Donkin's 
boarders were, it is to be feared, very wicked old 
boys indeed. But "the Governor''? Who was 
he ? what was he like ? and how came he by the 
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gubernatorial title ? you may ask. The Governor 
was the oldest inmate of the caravanserai in 
Sergen-op'Zoom Terrace. Indeed, he was an old^ 
old man^ and venerable to look upon. His silky 
snowy locks flowed down his shoulders ; his linen 
was scrupulously clean and white; and through 
his great infirmities;, he was permitted by Mrs. 
Donkin to appear at the dinner-table in his dress- 
ing gown and slippers. When he spoke, his 
speech was gentle/ courteous, and 'dignified; but 
he was, perforce, not very talkative, for he was 
almost entirely deaf; and his reverend head was 
garnished with a pair of ear-trumpets, secured by 
elastic bands round his white forehead, and which 
in their convolutions reminded one of a ram of 
the highest respectability and the greatest anti- 
quity. He was so feeble that when his daughter 
was not present to assist him he had to be wheeled 
in and out of the dining-room in an arm-chair, 
and he was propped up by pillows during the 
repast. He rose very late, breakfasted in his 
room, and retired to rest very early. He was 
continually visited by eminent physicians. A 
most handsome stipend was paid for his lodging 
and maintenance; Mrs. Caesar Donkin was de- 
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voted to him; and even the undemonstrative 
Puffin showed how much she was interested in 
him. Often the Governor would say, In his 
refined and dignified manner, that, but ^^ for his 
great age and infirmities, nothing would afford 
him greater gratification than to offer his hand to 
a virtuous and well-conducted young woman, who 
could bring herself to cheer the winter of an old 
man^s days/' At this the sensitive Puffin would 
tremble, and grow pale and red by turns; and 
then, mustering up courage, she would shout into 
one of the ear-trumpets, that he had plenty more 
years before him, and that- Dr. Sardonix's good 
care would speedily restore him to health and 
strength. At which the Governor would shake 
his head with an expression of resigned nega- 
tion. 

Yes : Dr. Sardonix attended the Governor. He 
talked everywhere of his patience under suffering, 
his amiable disposition, and his distinguished 
manners. A true gentleman the doctor declared 
him to be, and one of the old school. He extolled 
the filial devotion of the Governor's daughter to 
the skies. '' It is true,'* the doctor would say, 
" that the brilliant position which Mrs. Armytage 
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fills in society frequently calls her abroad; but no 
sooner does she arrive in England^ than she flies — 
literally flies^ my dear sir — ^to the side of her 
venerated parent. Ah^ what a daughter ! what a 
model for all daughters^ high and low V 

"li am glad there is some good in that artfol 
and designing creature/' Miss Magdalen Hill 
once chose to remark when the name of the 
detested widow was mentioned^ and her filial piety 
eulogised. 

'^ Artful and designing !'' the doctor echoed, 
holding up his white hands in well-simulated 
astonishment. '^ Come^ come, let us not be too 
hard upon this most charming of butterflies^ — 
this most seductive of gilded moths.'' 

" Say serpents^ doctor," poor Lady Goldthorpe 
chimed in. " She's a nasty hypocritical rattle- 
snake. I never could a-bear the creature, with 
her fly-by-night curls. I wish they were false; 
but they ain't, I know, and more's the pity. I 
tell you she's no good. Years ago, when my poor 
dear dead darling Hugh come back from India on 
his leave, and stopped in Paris, that woman tried 
to wind him round her finger. I found one of her 
yellow curls in his cigar-case once — ^" 
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'' Mamma V^ Magdalen expostulated, with a 
warning finger, a blush, and a sigh. 

'*You may call her anything you like, dear 
ladies/' the discreet physician would remark; 
^'but whatwould you have ? She is a woman of 
the world. She occupies the exceptional and 
invidious place of a rich and pretty — well, not 
pretty, but engaging — ^widow. She belongs to 
Vanity Fair, dear Lady Goldthorpe. Surely you 
remember the charming character of Becky 
Sharpe.'' 

"No,'' the simple lady replied; '^I never read 
no novels. I had a maid called Becky Sharpe 
once, and she ran away with three bottles of 
eau-de-cologne, a true-lover's-knot brooch, and all 
the silver stoppers off the bottles in my dressing- 
case, let alone a pair of laced sleeves and a false 
character she left behind her. Her name turned 
out to be, when Sir Jasper transported her, — not 
Sharpe at all, but Bowdler." 

'' I," Magdalen said, rising at this stage of the 
colloquy, "have read the wonderful drama of 
human life to which Dr. Sardonix refers. Unless 
I am mistaken, Becky Sharpe was in the end found 

out. It may be that the same fate will happen, 
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some day or another, to this pattern and paragon 
of filial piety, whose name I disdain to recalL'' 

It is said that when people are talking about us 
our ears bum. I wonder which one it is, the right 
or the left, that tingles and feels hot when people 
are talking against us. It is well that the little 
widow had curls ; for giving one ear to the men, 
and appropriating another to the women, what 
flaming lobes Mrs. Armytage mnst have had from 
morning till night underneath those shining locks 
of hers! 

Had she known, or did she divine half the 
evil that was spoken against her, she would not 
have deviated from the path of duty she had 
traced out for herself regarding her papa. Her 
behaviour towards him was more than amiable, 
more than admirable : it was incomparable. Mrs. 
Caesar Donkin looked upon her as the ancients 
might have looked upon the Grecian daughter, or 
the Sansculottes of the Reign of Terror upon the 
young lady who drank a glass of blood to save 
her father from the scaffold. Puffin, to be sure, 
disparaged her; but then Puffin had her motives. 
Perhaps Magdalen had her motives also, but she 
was too haughty to own them. The chest of that 
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young person'^s thoughts closed with a spring, the 
key was lost, and the thoughts mouldered into 
skeletons within. 

The Governor took the homage and the affec- 
tion rf which he was the object with his unvarying 
and dignified serenity. He was good enough to 
express to Mrs. Donljin his belief that in the 
whole world there was not such another daughter 
to be found as his Florence ; beyond that admis- 
sion he suffered himself to be loved — se laissait 
aimer, and repaid the almost idolatry which was 
lavished on him with beaming smiles, of which he 
had, to all appearance, an inexhaustible stock. It 
was doubtful why he was called " the Governor,'' 
what he had governed, or where had been the seat 
of his government. He was too fine a gentleman 
to be asked impertinent questions, even if he had 
not been too deaf to answer them. He had had 
something to do with the colonies — with the West 
India Islands, it was generally understood, A 
chance reference to Tobago had once been dropped 
by his daughter. Was he the original 

<< Old man of Tobago, 
Who liyed on rice, sugar, and sago, 

Till the doctor one day 

Unto him did say, 
To a roast leg of mutton yon may go" t 
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No one could give an opinion with certainty as to- 
this important question. It was^ however^ gene- 
rally agreed that he was not only wealthy himself 
but the cause of wealth in others ; to wit^ in his 
daughter^ whom he had splendidly dowered^ and 
who was the widow besides of an Indian officer of 
large means. Mrs. Donkin had lost her faith in 
affluent Orientals. The remembrance of the per* 
fidy of Jaghire was a wound not yet healed ; but 
even she did not refuse to place credence in the 
many lacs of rupees left to his relict by Major 
Armytage. 

It must appear to the reader that while these 
personal matters were under discussion the ancient 
boarders of Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace have beea 
kept waiting an unconscionably long time for their 
dinners; and they were crusty old gentlemen, 
believe me, who resented even a three minutes' 
delay in the appearance of the soup. Be not 
alarmed, however ; while we have been wandering 
from the Governor to the Goldthorpes, and from. 
Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace to Onyx Square, — there 
was not a mile distance between the boarding- 
house and the palace of Mammon, — Mrs. Caesar 
Donkin's pensionnaires have been proceeding with 
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their repast as well as ever their teeth and their 
trembling hands would let them. They have had 
soup; they have had fish — brill, falsely called 
turbot, at the top, skate at the bottom ; they have 
had entries — Pshaw ! why should I give you the 
entire biU of fare ? It is enough to say that the 
entire banquet was a capital imitation of a first- 
rate dinner, but that it was in reality a very bad 
one. There was plenty of electro-plate about, 
epergnes filled with artificial flowers, chased vases 
for the champagne — which, out of compliment to 
the ladies, was provided in turns by the old gen- 
tlemen, — filigree bread-baskets, finger-glasses, 
table-napkins, a battered old waiter full of weak 
rose-water, passed round after the cheese, — all the 
paraphernalia, in fact, of an expensive and well- 
served feast. All that was wanting were good 
meats and vegetables. Herein lay the profit of 
Mrs. Caesar Donkin, and herein was displayed her 
ingenuity and state craft. The rose-water didn't 
cost a farthing a day, the electro-plate wore well, 
the artificial flowers were in perennial bloom, the 
table-napkins were washed^ like every article of 
linen in the establishment, by the dozen, and surely 
finger glasses are cheap enough 1 Altogether, 
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however, these odds-and-ends of good society 
made a brave show. It was the style that did it, 
Mrs. Donkin said ; and even those who came away 
hungry from her symposia admitted that she cer- 
tainly did give very stylish dinners. With a 
judicious and discriminating use of style, you may 
do almost everything in this sublunary world. 
In letters you may conceal your ignorance and 
your dullness, — in art you may atone for imperfect 
drawing and clumsy manipulation, — in the con- 
cerns of domestic life you may hide half your 
meannesses and shabbinesses, by artful recourse 
to style. For it is an impalpable powder which, 
when dexterously thrown in the eyes of mankind, 
affects them with a happy blindness. 

There : the clattering of knives and forks is 
over. A remarkable cheese, very much like a di- 
lapidated drum, and coming, it is to be suspected, 
from North Wiltshire, but which Mrs. Caesar 
Donkin's stylishness caused to do duty as a Stilton, 
has been removed. The grand cut-glass stand, with 
three lamentable forked sprigs of celery droop- 
ing from it, and the little pellet of butter, with its 
elaborate knife of electro-ware, have been handed 
roimd; the cloth has been drawn, as the reporters 
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write of public dinners ; the famous dessert has 
been put on the table; the decanters of port or 
claret belonging to each boarder, and each la- 
belled with his name, have been produced from 
the recesses of the sideboard ; and the Sexagen- 
arians begin to enjoy themselves. They are but a 
feeble folk, and scant of that breath from a total 
want of which they must all, at no very distant 
period, perish. Cras nobis, my hearty companions : 
— and the conversation is rather by fits and starts 
than sustained ; but there is a little squabble now 
and then, and perhaps a weak morsel of love- 
making ; and these relieve the monotony of the 
chatter. 

Love-making? Yes, madam ; and that reminds 
the narrator of a serious error of omission. It 
is customary, I am aware, at public banquets 
to make the toast of " the ladies '* one of, if not 
the very last of, the evening. There is surely no 
need in private life to be so ungallant ; so with 
the first glass of wine, if you please, let us look 
towards the ladies, and evince a due solicitude for 
their very good health. I bow towards the end 
of the table where sits Mrs. Caesar Donkin, 
looking more like a witch than ever. Beyond 
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the mittens^ Mrs. Donkin scorned to make any 
alteration in her toilette^ even on the most fes- 
tive occasions. The Sexagenarians feared her 
too much to remonstrate. Miss Puffin^ indeed, 
spruced herself up to the extent of putting on 
over her faded barige a black silk jacket, which 
in a strong light showed reflections of an orange- 
tawny hue, and which was currently reported to 
have been made out of a hatband presented to 
her grandfather on the occasion of his attending 
the obsequies of the late lamented Marquis of 
Granby. But Mrs. Caesar Donkin and Miss 
Puflin were not the only members of their 
charming sex who graced the dinner-table. There 
were lady boarders in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace. 
For example, on the left of General Tibby — the 
post of his right being occupied by PuflBn — ^sat 
old Mrs. Vanderpant, widow of a former consul 
at the port of Bristol of his majesty the King of 
the Netherlands. She was very fat, she was very 
good-tempered. From whatever part of Holland 
she came, it could not have been from the clean 
village of Brock, near Amsterdam ; for she did 
not show the slightest distaste to Mrs. Caesar 
Donkin's slatternliness. Mrs. Vanderpant had a 
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comfortable pension paid to Iier quarterly by a 
Datch house in the cheese and butter trade in 
Trinity Square, and in which her deceased has- 
band had held a share. She walked resolutely 
every Sunday morning to the old Dutch church 
in Austin Friars, returning in a cab, and always 
having a terrific dispute with the driver on the 
question of sixpence. First she refused to pay 
him; then she offered him some of the minor 
coinage of the Low Countries, which she kept by 
her in a wash-leather bag ; then she abused him 
roundly in Dutch; finally, she paid him, slammed 
the door in his face, drank two glasses of cherry- 
brandy, informed any one who might be present 
that all cabmen were " tam tieves,'' and went to 
bed until dinner-time. There was little variety 
in her life ; but beyond an ugly word (imperfectly 
pronounced, which may have divested it of some 
of its sinfulness) there was no harm in Mrs* 
Vanderpant. 

Captain O^Ballygrumble, who was croupier, — 
Mr. Caesar Donkin never putting in an appear- 
ance at meal-times, — had for right-hand neigh- 
bour a countrywoman of his own. Miss Mac- 
Shandrydan (of the Shandrydans of Booters- 
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town) ; while his attentions to the left were due 
to Miss Bubb. Alethea MacShandrydan was 
fifty^ and an invalid. She suffered from chronic 
sickness. Not love-sickness; there was but one 
person in the world for whom Miss MacShan- 
drydan cared one potato-peeling, and that was 
herself. Not bodily sickness ; she was as strong 
as a grenadier^ and had as fine an appetite as the 
celebrated bold dragoon^ ''with his long sword, 
saddle, bridle, O,'^ of the ballad. She was sim- 
ply sick, and nearly sick to death with affec- 
tation. She had shone many years before in a 
kind of meteoric gleam of the reflex of the re- 
flection of the Irish viceregal court. The shadow 
of one of the Lord-Lieutenant^s footmen had once 
crossed her path, and made her aristocratic for 
ever. She was Sackville Street at secondhand, a 
washed-out Westmoreland Street, a faded phan- 
tom of the Phoenix Park. She made you very 
nearly as sick as she was herself with her meagre 
prattle about ''the Kyastle'' and the "Juke of 
Eichmond'^s aid-du-congs.^^ She called a street- 
cab " a floy,'' and asked people what the inside of 
an omnibus was like. The old hypocrite ! She 
was the bane and torment of every cad between 
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the Marble Arch and Charing Cross. She was 
so affected that she could scarcely speak^ and, 
although she had a fine native brogue of her own, 
lisped, and chewed her silly words, marching as 
mincingly in her speech as Agag on the earth, 
and driving irritable people to meditate the 
hewing of her in pieces, even as it befel Agag. 

She had just enough money to pay her expenses 
in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, and to buy portraits 
of crowned heads and of the higher nobility at 
the secondhand-print shops. Her bed-chamber 
was hung round with pale effigies of his late 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, George the 
Fourth in a brown jasey and silk-covered piano- 
forte legs, the Earl of Liverpool, and the Hetman 
Platoff. She had a large wardrobe, which Mrs. 
Donkin greedily coveted, and of which the shawls, 
dresses, laces, and other woman's frippery, might 
have made a somewhat handsome appearance at 
certain Castle levees and theatrical-command 
nights in Dublin early in the century. She 
always bought the Red-Book of the year before 
last cheap ; and, so far as you could understand 
her for lisping, was fond of dilating on the blaims 
of her brother Hercules MacShandrydan, " kin- 
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nected with the Grovemmhent/' to the dormant 
peerage of Derrymacash. Captain O'Ballygramble 
hated her with a fierce and implacable loathing, 
and declared that she had never been anything 
more than a governess in a day-school at Dun- 
leary, and that Hercules her brother had first 
been a tithe-proctor, and next an exciseman, and 
was now a retired sergeant in the constabulary. 

Miss Bubb was of English extraction. She 
made no secret of the fact of her family being 
connected with that branch of commerce involv- 
ing a traffic in grocery. Don^t you remember 
Bubb and Grubb, family tea-dealers, at the Golden 
Biggin in Oxford Street? It was Bubb who 
introduced the '^Efflorescent Gunpowder at Two 
and Eleven,^' by selling which (in four-pound pack- 
ages) he realised a fortune. Matilda Bubb had 
in early life made up many parcels ; but the sugar 
of her career was sanded by the treachery of a 
shopman, who made violent love to her, and 
actually proposed, but, finding that old Bubb 
would give nothing down to his daughter, married 
Miss Pruin of the Golden Caddy, the ppposition 
grocer's directly opposite ; and by dint of puffing 
advertisements, plate-glass, an electro-plated 
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coffee-mill "witli a working steam-engine^ and a 
vast displaj of cartoons representing the cultiva- 
tion and preparation of the fragrant herb as 
pursued by the natives in the interior of China^ 
succeeded in depriving Bubb and Grubb of nine- 
tenths of their customers. Old Bubb, however, 
dying, left his only daughter a corpulent inde- 
pendence ; and Matilda was% scarcely out of her 
mourning ere she had the gratification of seeing 
her faithless swain made condignly bankrupt. He 
fled to Tasmania, without a certificate, and with 
incipient delirium tremens, and his wife was 
compelled to take in needlework for a livelihood. 
Such is very frequently the end of plate-glass 
windows, electro-plated coffee-mills, and Chinese 
cartoons. 

Miss Bubb was the only border in Bergen-op- 
Zoom Terrace who kept a carriage — a roomy old 
fly of the glass-coach order. She was very soft, 
impressionable, and, in a melancholy manner, 
good-humoured. She read sentimental novels 
from morning to night. She nourished a long 
and pensive curl of an ashen hue by the side of 
either wan cheek, and her left eye was a glass one. 
Poor MissBubb ! 
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The two Misses Cherrygo would have been 
exceedingly annoyed if you had not taken notice 
of them; but really there was little in their 
persons or character to call, in this place at leasts 
for extended notice. They were middle-aged 
twins, who dressed alike, and wore their hair 
alike, and frequently had their arms round one 
another^s waists. They sang duets together at 
the piano in the drawing-room. They went shop- 
ping together. In fact, they were inseparable. 
Old Cherrygo, their papa, who had formerly been 
connected in some manner with the Commissariat, 
and was said to owe the major part of his hand- 
some competence to successful malversations in 
bullocks and rum, — to him was attributed the 
celebrated mo/, that ''for a forlorn hope there's 
nothing like fasting,^' — had formerly occupied 
apartments beneath Mrs. Donkin's roof. He had 
the egregious folly and baseness to go away and 
marry a designing creature who kept a fancy 
repository in Praed Street, Paddington, and who, 
I am delighted to say, made his married life one 
continuous series of aggravated assaults on her 
part. Is not the case of Cherrygo verms 
Cherrygo even now down for trial before Sir 
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Cresswell Cresswell, and is not the wretched old 
Commissary seeking a judicial separation on the 
ground of cruelty? When he left Bergen-op- 
Zoom Terrace, a reprobate and a deceiver, this 
elderly outcast formally disinherited his daughters. 
The lady who kept the fancy repository is said, 
indeed, to have declared to a confidential char- 
woman, on the very eve of their bridal, that the 
daughters of that old fool should never darken her 
doors. Fortunately the Misses Cherrygo were 
not destitute. An uncle, who had made a nice 
little fortune during the great war by buying up 
sailors^ claims to prize-money at a discount of 
about seventy-five per cent, bequeathed his virtu- 
0U8 savings to his nieces, and they had quite 
enough to live upon. The Misses Cherrygo 
passed, then, a quiet and tranquil life, alternately 
executing elaborate chair-covers in Berlin wool, 
and abusing the abandoned Commissary their 
papa. To that same Berlin wool must be ascribed, 
as a first cause, their alienation from a never fond 
but still convenient parent. Had they never 
requested the elder Cherrygo to call at the repo- 
sitory in Praed Street, for the purpose of matching 
two shades of orange and one of purple, he would 

VOL. U. Xi 
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probably have never seen Miss Brownsnake, the de- 
signing person who subsequently became his wife.- 

These were all the lady -boarders. Mrs. Donkin 
made no stipulation as to their age^ and even 
charged them less for their board than she did the 
gentlemen. The ladies were useful to her. It 
was part of Mrs. Donkin's policy so to contrive 
matters that every Sexagenarian should be in love 
with at least one, if not two, of her female in- 
mates. Most of them fell into Cupid's trap 
easily enough. Chatwynd, indeed, was shy and 
reticent ; but he was so quiet, and in every way so 
desirable a lodger, that his want of susceptibility 
was overlooked. Captain O'Ballygrumble made 
love to the ladies all round, when he was in a good 
temper, and always excepting Miss Shandrydan;, 
and as for the poor old Governor, it quite suited 
Mrs. Csesar Donkin's purpose that all he had to 
do with love should be in enjoying the worship of 
his daughter. 

She, the daughter, Mrs. Armytage, was the guest 
this evening. She often came to dine. She liked 
to sit next to her darling papa. She complimented 
Mrs. Donkin. She complimented the ladies. She 
complimented the gentlemen. There was little 
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individual love-making on the days she came^ for 
all the Sexagenarians were wild after Mrs. Army- 
tage, and their homage was centred in her. Curi- 
ously, the older ladies were not jealous of her. 
She seemed to be so dazzling, so accomplished, so 
distinguished, as to belong quite to another world. 
She could not, it was argued, be setting her cap 
at any of these poor worn-out, creeping, chatter- 
ing dotards. If her aim was wealthy caducity, 
she might marry a gouty marquis, or a paralytic 
duke, if she liked. The Governor was good 
enough to remark one day that his daughter had 
refused the Russian Ambassador to a foreign court, 
who was the owner of half the Ukraine, and half 
the peasants living thereupon. " But," continued 
the Governor, '^my beloved Florence will never 
form a fresh alliance so long as her poor old 
father lives." So the little lady was highly popular 
in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, and was a queen 
there, as she was everywhere else, save in a certain 
dingy chamber in Coger^s Inn, Strand, and a cer- 
tain mouldy back kitchen in Badger-lane, Stock- 
well. Aha ! what^ng, what queen may there be, 
I wonder, who in some place or another is not 
reckoned of any more account than a beggar, 

L 2 
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and^ Yrith a crown on head and sceptre in hand, 
has not to eat the humblest of humble pie ? 

The Governor did not stay long over his wine. 
He drank three glasses of sound old port-wine, of 
which he always kept an abundant store, and 
which he or his daughter freely dispensed to the 
company in general, and to Mrs. Donkin in par- 
ticular. It was not his custom to join the ladies 
in the drawing-room. He was too much of an 
invalid to bear so much fatigue. It was a very 
beautiful and interesting sight to see his tottering 
steps directed to the door by his devoted daughter. 
She always assisted him to his bedchamber ; and 
the parent and child passed an hour or so, in the 
solace of cheerful and innocent conversation, 
before the good old Governor retired to rest. 
He was unusually feeble on this present evening, 
and leant on his daughter's arm with unusual 
pressure. All the Sexagenarians rose as the pair 
took their departure; and even the ferocious 
O'Ballygrumble rushed to the door, and held it 
obsequiously open. 

" What a charming creature ! " mumbled 
General Tibby. 

" A model daughter," sighed Mr. Bowdler. 
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" A doosed fine woman," remarked Mr. Fogo, 
in his peremptory military voice. 

The ladies joined their little twitterings in the 
chorus of applause, and, when they reached the 
drawing-room, proceeded to criticise Mrs. Army- 
tage's jewellery, her lace, her flounces, and her 
ringlets. There was but one voice heard in dis- 
paragement, and that was, oddly, from good- 
natured Mrs. Yanderpant. 

*' I not like her laugh, he, he ! " the good lady 
remarked, sinking on a sofa; "and, 'pon my 
word, I tink she paint." 

The Governor occupied a large and commodious 
bedchamber on the second-floor. He had fur- 
nished it himself, and, as this involved no diminu- 
tion of Mrs. Donkin*s usual charges, that lady 
was quite content to allow him to furnish it in 
what manner he pleased. It was by no means 
an uncomfortable apartment, and, to judge from 
the number of books and papers scattered about^ 
the Governor was a gentleman of studious, if not 
literary pursuits. 

Florence led the old man into this chamber, 
and, until they had passed the very threshold, he 
continued to totter, and she to guide his footsteps. 
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looking up in his face meanwhile with an expres- 
sion of the tenderest solicitude. They were no 
sooner inside the door^ however^ and that door 
was no sooner closed upon them^ and carefully 
locked^ than a very remarkable change took place 
in the demeanour both of Mrs. Florence Army- 
tage and of her yenerable papa. She was no 
longer the Grecian daughter, the modern Made- 
moiselle de Sombreuil, ready to quaflf a glass of 
blood as though it were one of Chateau Lafitte to 
redeem the head of her papa from the glaive of 
^he guillotine. She became, with electric rapidity, 
our own familiar Mrs. Armytage, the fascinating 
widow, the laughing tenant of the first-floor in 
the Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons — ^the airy, 
saucy, dSbonnaire little creature, who was wont to 
shake her sunny ringlets and play with her lap- 
dog. Her pathetic veneration for the Governor 
had all vanished ; not an iota was left of her afllec- 
tionate solicitude. She dropped his arm without 
the slightest ceremony, and tripping to a large 
easy-chair, flung herself on to the cushions, and 
laughed long and heartily in her old, merry, 
satirical, desperately-wicked fashion. 

But if the change that had occurred in this 
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pattern of filial affection was sudden and astonish- 
ing^ not less speedy and peculiar was that which 
•came over the respected gentleman who was dig- 
nified with the name of Governor. The deformed 
became all at once transformed^ and Mr. Hartley 
Livingstone, who had entered the room a con- 
firmed valetudinarian, to whom the seldom-erring 
judgment of Mrs. Donkin would have given at 
least seventy-seven years, sat down in an arm-chair 
opposite his daughter, a hale, strong, personable 
man, to all appearance short of fifty years of age. 
Por he had plucked off his flowing white locks ; 
he had cast aside his ram-like ear-trumpets ; he 
liad discarded his green shade; he had divested 
his neck of its thick swathings of linen. His 
halt, his hobble, and' his stoop had all disappeared; 
and he sat grinning with a remarkably fine set 
of even white teeth, a pair of gleaming hazel 
eyes, and a closely cropped bullet-head of crisp 
black hair. It was the story of Sixtus the Fifth 
-over again ; and the perfidy of Jaghire was re- 
peated, with five hundred per cent in its auda- 
<;ious deception added. 

The first act of this metamorphosed patriarch 
was to produce from a cheffonier a black bottle 
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and a glass^ and to mix himself a comfortably 
dtiflf glass of brandy-and-TFater. He next opened 
a cigar-case, and, producing a fine havannah, 
lighted and proceeded to smoke it, with an aspect 
of cheerful deliberation. 

'^My medical attendants recommend the use 
of the aromatic herb tobacco for the poor old 
Governor/' he remarked, with a coarse laugh, 
entirely different from his former calmly-dignified 
manner. ** Nobody but the invalid Governor is 
allowed to smoke in this house ; but he pays so 
well, that the Witch of Endor would allow him to 
walk on the ceiling, or have a brass band at the 
window, if it was agreeable to him. He does 
what he likes, the interesting old sufferer. Ho, 
hoP' 

The man's laugh was inexpressibly repulsive. 
He seldom spoke without a hard metallic " Ho, 
ho !" as a refrain. It was his daughter's laugh 
in its crude and rugose stage ; — ^his was the vocal 
bronze to her shining silver. He had a habit, 
too, of speaking of himself in the third person, of 
flattering himself grossly, and of slapping his 
large thigh, which by no means enhanced the 
geniality of his manner. 
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'' He drinks the best and smokes the best^ the 
poor old Governor does/' he ^went on. ''Legs 
and feet, what a start it is V* 

''He smokes very strong tobacco and drinks 
more than is good for him," his daughter — ^yes, 
she was his daughter — replied ; " and in private 
life resembles Gallows Dick the bushranger much 
more than Mr. Hartley Livingstone, sometime 
Member of Council at St. Kitts, and said to have 
been Governor of Nevis." 

"It wasn't Nevis," broke in the Governor, "it 
was Tobago. They all say it was Tobago, down- 
stairs. Ho ! ho ! and it was at Demerara, not 
at St Kitts, that I exercised legislative functions 
as a member of the Court of Policy. Won'*t you 
have a little drop of something that'll do you 
good, Flo ?" 

To a third person — if such a third had been 
present at this interview — there could not have 
been from the outset the slightest doubt that Mr. 
Hartley Livingstone of the West Indies, or 
Gallows Dick of the bush, or the Governor of 
Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, Bayswater, was an un- 
disguised and unmitigated Buffian. Villain and 
ruffian, coarse, low, cunning, and unscrupulous. 
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vere written in every line of his perfectly healthy 
face. Withal the man's eyes glistened with an 
ardent, devouring, almost savage love and admira- 
tion for his daughter. Their positions were re- 
versed. He no longer suffered himself to be 
loved, as at the dinner-table. 'Twas she who 
endured endearment, and, to do Mrs. Armytage 
justice, she took all her papa's affection in a philo- 
sophical if not a demonstrative spirit. 

Just then there came a little knock at the 
door. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EYE OF THE DELUGE. 

There were fortunately two doors to the 
Governor's bedchamber, and the place was as 
secure from intrusion as the sanctum of Mr. 
Sims ii\ Coger's Inn. Mr. Livingstone being 
very subject to colds, was necessarily very much 
afraid of draughts ; and he had not only carefully 
listed and sand-bagged the top and bottom of the 
outer door, but, at his own expense, had fitted up 
an inner portal, covered with green baize. Those 
who knocked had to use their knuckles pretty 
freely before the sound penetrated to the chamber 
itself. 

Mrs. Armytage rose at the summons, went to 
the door, and in a few moments returned. 

" It was the woman of the house,'' she said, 
reseating herself. 

'' What ! the Witch of Endor ? What did the 
old sorceress want ?'' 

" She asked some idle question about gruel, or 
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foot-baths^ or something equally trivial. She is 
always prowling and prying about. Do you 
think it is mere old woman's curiosity, or do you 
imagine that she suspects anything ?" 

"She had better not suspect anything/' re- 
plied Mr. Hartley Livingstone, with a very grim 
and significant leer. " I don't think she would 
have many more opportunities for indulging her 
suspicions.'' 

" What do you mean ?". his daughter asked, 
quietly raising her pretty eyes. 

"He means what he says, this party does," 
returned the ruffian. " He means this." 

He drove one clenched fist against the open 
palm of his other hand. It made a hard dull 
sound. Mrs. Armytage smiled bitterly. 

"You are still a child, father," she said. 
" Have you worked and studied so long that you 
do not know that fists, and knives, and pistols are 
the weapons of fools? You are a good actor 
enough, and down-stairs you really look and act 
like a gentleman, I wish you could divest your- 
self of your ruffianism when you retire into 
private life." 

"Don't call names, Flo," the Governor re- 
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spondecl^ with Ws ugly grin^, half-jokingly and 
half-angrily. " If Dick's a ruffian^ my fine lady- 
ship is a ruffian's daughter. He doesn't like to 
be called a ruffian^ he doesn't. It riles him. 
Come and kiss me, Flo, or by Jove Til box your 
ears." 

Mr. Hartley Livingstone — I suppress the many 
maledictions that garnished his conversation — 
was a man of his word. His hand was large and 
heavy, and Mrs. Armytage knew that the threat 
he had just uttered was not by any means a vain 
one. So she went up and kissed him, not reluc- 
tantly, and still not heartily, but with that calm 
and equable philosophy which was apparent in 
her private behaviour towards her papa. 

" And now," the Governor resumed, a thorough 
reconciliation having been eflfected, "to business. 
How stands the money-market, my duck of 
diamonds ?" 

" Ready money, ready money, nothing but ready 
money," answered Mrs. Armytage, in a vexed tone. 
*' The business we are carrying on is too large a 
one. We have too many irons in the fire, father, 
and we shall be broken for the want of ready 
money." 
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"I donH see hoW that can be. We've two 
capital strings to our bow. There's Sir Jasper 
Groldthorpe as good as the dividends on Plough 
Monday. If ever we want to kill the goose for 
its golden eggs, you can drive down to Beryl 
Court, and give the old gentleman a receipt in 
full for ten thousand down. Why, he's got 
millions ! '' 

"I don't know. Fm nervous; Pm anxious 
about Sir Jasper. His life hangs on a thread, 
and were he to die, we could prove nothing. 
Besides, when I saw him last, he seemed gin6 
and embarrassed, and spoke of the scarcity of 
money.'' 

" Surely he can't be travelling to Queer Street. 
Where £d you see him last ? " 

« In Paris." 

" Has he come back to England yet ? '' 

" He returns to-day. He is to bring that 
Magdalen HiU up from Swordsley, and there are 
to be grand doings again in Onyx Square." 

" And the young fellow ? " 

*' What young fellow ? " and Florence Army- 
tage first flushed crimson, and then turned deadly 

pale. 
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" There, I donH want to interfere in your little 
love-affairs, my dear. They're expensive ; but they 
give you pleasure, and they don't concern me/' 

'* They give me the pleasure of revenge/' Mrs. 
Armytage said slowly; ^"of revenge the most 
signal, the most crushing, and yet the most 
secret, over one that I love and one that I hate 
more than ever man or woman was hated on this- 
side the plains of heaven or the sulphur of the 
bottomless pit." 

" You are poetical, my child. Have your own 
way. It has cost you a good many hundred 
pounds since last January twelvemonths ; but you 
know your own affairs best. The young fellow 
I spoke of is the soldier-oflScer — the dragoon 
Goldthorpe." 

" Poor Willy ! " replied Mrs Armytage, with a 
look of relief, ** he is desperately dipped, I fear* 
His father is angry with him. Even Sims won't 
lend him any more money." 

^' That's bad ; when that old rat deserts a ship, 
it must be sinking indeed. Are there any manu« 
factured articles, ho, ho ! of ours, my dear, 
about with the Captain's signature to them ? " 

"A few." 
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" Figure ?'' 

" Three or four hundred pounds/' 
" Is he likely to pay ? '* 

" There is a talk of his compounding with his 
creditors ; and Sims is to have the management of 
the affair." 

"Then our little manufactured articles can 
be lumped in with the rest, and Sims must go 
snacks. I dare say the Captain won't holloa. 
He's been giving blank acceptances for the last 
two years, and I dare say he doesn't know 
his own golden signature from the manufactured 
article — from the Sheffield plate, my dear. Ho, 
ho!" 

It had grown dark by this time, and Mr. 
Livingstone, having carefully drawn the curtains, 
lighted a pair of wax-candles. 

"I'm growing deuced weary of this confine- 
ment," he said, yawning and stretching his great 
arms. "For eleven months I've never stirred 
out of this doghole of a bouse ; for eleven months 
I've been acting a part like Mr. Farren in the 
play ; for eleven months I've borne all the extor- 
tions of that foul old hag down-stairs. But your 
father's got patience, Florence, and he knows 
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that it'll all come right at last^ and that he'll wia 
the big stake/' 

He began walking to and fro in the room, 
but cautiously used a stick, and stumped it now 
and then on the carpet, lest those below should 
wonder at so firm and ponderous a footstep. 

" Irons in the fire ! " he continued to himself. 
" Dick Livingstone's got half a dozen, nearly red- 
hot by this time. There's the gold, Florence, 
there's the gold ! " 

"Do you still think the enterprise will suc- 
ceed?" 

'' Think ! I'm sure of it. Grindle, and Naylor, 
and Everest, are all good men and true. They 
must get it ; and if between this and next No- 
vember we don't have twenty thousand pounds' 
worth of bright red gold in dust, ingots, Mexican 
doubloons, and Russian pauls, there isn't such a 
thing as the Great Eastern Railway in England, 
and I'm a Dutchman." 
" It's weary work." 

"It's safer than your little game, my dear. 
Your father helps you in it, because he writes a 
neat hand, and you're fond of seeing his little 
pothooks and hangers. Ho, ho ! And it certainly 
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brings in ready money; but it's dangerous, Flo- 
rence. What was it the little boy confessed when 
his papa's house had been burnt down ? ^^ Last 
night I played with Tommy lighting straws.*" 
Wasn't that it? You're always playing with 
Tommy lighting straws, and if you don't take 
care, the house will all be in a blaze some of thes& 
fine days." 

"I know it, I know it," Mrs. Armytage 
exclaimed; " Sims has told me so over and over 
again. I would give it up, but it brings in the 
ready money of which we stand so much in 
need." 

'^ Exactly so ; and so long as we are so very gay^ 
and so very fashionable, and spend such quantities^ 
of money on our little fancies, the ready money 
will be required." 

" You can spend some yourself, father, if jova 
please." 

" Yes, I can get rid of any amount, although I 
never stir beyond the walls of this house. Your 
papa's a scientific inventor, my dear. Hasn't he 
laid out large sums in the perfection of a little 
machine the results of which, some of these days, 
will rather astonish the Governor and Company of 
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the Bank of England ? Hasn^t lie his engravers 
and his paper-makers at work at half a dozen 
places, and even beyond sea ? Then there^s the 
little letter-of-credit concern. That costs money, 
my child; but it will bring in thousands before 
you are two years older. And, last of all, isn't 
there this ? isn't there the laboratory ? Where's 
a greater alchemist to be found than your fond 
father ? Ho, ho ! I want to find more than the 
Philosopher's Stone, more than the Elixir of Life. 
I want the Elixir of Death, my Florence.'' 

The ruffian turned a key in a lock, and flung 
open the door of what had originally been intended 
for a dressing-closet. He took one of the candles 
from the table, and, holding it over his head, 
looked exultingly into his laboratory. /Ihere were 
many shelves within it laden with jars and phials 
full of* variously-coloured liquids. There was a 
still. There was even a little furnace with a flue 
that went up the chimney. There were glass 
rods, and steel pincers, many bunches of herbs 
and bundles of roots hanging from nails on the 
walls, and a well-thumbed volume or two. 

" It's all here, it's all here," Hartley, alias Dick, 
Livingstone repeated; '^but it wants bringing 
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oat; it wants tiying bj the leyel and the 
square." 

He took a pliial from the shelf, and held it to 
the light. 

'' There's death in this/' he said, ' sure enough; 
but if s the death I don't want. It's death with 
agony^ with convulsions^ with grinding, and foam- 
ing, and writhing, and stiffening into the shape of 
a half moon. There's death in that blue bottle, 
in that red one ; in this black stick of Cavendish, 
in that gray powder ; but they're all no good to 
me. I don't want any colour in my elixir, I don't 
want any smeU, I don't want any taste, nor any 
nasty preparations that make people pull ugly 
faces, and turn them livid and swollen when the 
job is done. No, no. I want the real elixir, the 
genuine article, the universal cure-all; and 111 
find it out, if I blow the roof of this house off." 

" I wonder where it will all end ? " Mrs. Army- 
tage murmured half to herself, and tapping one 
foot on the carpet. 

" End !" echoed the ruffian, replacing the phial 
on its shelf, and setting down the candle. 
" Where should it all end but in success and in 
riches ? You little peddling rogue, you, with your 
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twopenny-halfpenny rascalities^ I go in for thou- 
sands ! I want men^s lives to be of no more 
account to me than those of sheep with the rot ! 
rU rot 'em— rU warm 'em !'' 

" Is it necessary V 

"Aj; it is. You'd like to kill somebody, 
wouldn't you ? You'd like me to cheat Magdalen 
Hill out of her fortune, and then have her life, 
wouldn't you ? All shall be done. All we want 
to do shall be effected. Leave your father alone. 
He's going to make your fortune. You shall 
marry a duke; and, by jingo, the money we'll 
make shall turn me into a Man again ; shall give 
me one real name instead of half a dozen aliases ; 
shall sink and burn the memory of the convict 
who ran into the bush from Hobart Town, and 
who, ho, ho ! was supposed to have been mur- 
dered by the natives. Many a time have I talked 
with Hugh Desborough about it. He was my 
mate in the chain-gang, Flo. I wonder what's 
become of him ? I wonder whether your friend 
Mr. Sims knows anything about him ? By your 
account he seems to know everything. I should 
like to have a word with that Mr. Sims. We 
might work together." 
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I think you are better apart/' his daughter 
observed. " You are too desperate in your specu- 
lations for him^ father. Sims is always on the 
safe side. Heigho !" she added^ " I wish I were ; 
but Fm in the labyrinth, and must grope my way 
about as best I can." 

She rose to go, and held up her face to the 
ruffian to be kissed again. 

p/* Can I do anything more for you, my 
darling V he asked. 

"Stay!" she exclaimed h^tily, "you can. I 
had forgotten. Here are half a dozen signatures 
to be written. I must have the money by Tuesday 
next. It is the eve of the Derby Day.'* 

" What ! have you made a book ? '' asked 
Livingstone, as he received an oblong packet of 
papers from her, and began to look over them. 

" Never mind. I must have the money, that's 
enough. I have only given you signatures that 
are beyond my powers. Tibby and Chatwynd I 
could never manage. Lord Portyscore's original 
you have. I will come for them in the course of 
to morrow. Good-night, father.'' 

"Good-night, my chickabiddy," the urbane 
Governor replied, once more kissing his daughter. 
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^' Good-night, and God bless you/' Yes, he bade 
*God bless her, he did — this ruffian. 

Mrs. Armytage took a cab to her grand fur- 
nished apartments at Albert Gate. As she 
alighted from the vehicle and stood on the door* 
step, some large drops of rain began to patter on 
the pavement. 

" It will rain in torrents before morning/' she 
thought. ^' I've often wished that a Deluge might 

« 

come to drown all us wicked people in a heap. It 

would be better, peifhaps.'' 

Perhaps. The rain did fall in torrents within 

an hour's time. Was there indeed a Deluge 

coming, in which all the wicked people were to be 

submerged, and only the Just saved ? 

There are those who wiU read these sheets, 

and who, wading through the Slough of villanous 

Despond which the chronicler has mapped out, 

may cry " absurd I" '^ improbable !" '* prepos- 

terous !" and " impossible I" when they take 

.note of the characters and weigh the incidents in 

this story. The cry would be, at best, but a 

parrot one, which I have heard five hundred 

times. When we have not seen, and when we 

•do not know, things, there is nothing easier than 
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to doubt their probability, or even to deny their 
existence. Not later than yesterday I heard an 
ass question whether Richard Burton ever went 
to Mecca or to the Mormon country ; and another, 
more malevolent, ascribe to M. Du Chaillu the 
exuberant imaginativeness of Baron Miinchausen. 
I dare say that few persons find any thing astonish- 
ing in the wealth of my Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, in 
the good-humour and vulgarity of his wife, in the 
self-possessed reticence of Miss Magdalen Hill, in 
the politeness of Dr. Sardonix, or in the easy 
profligacy of the Captain of Dragoons. There 
are things which we see every day, and with 
which we are all familiar. To be told what we 
know flatters our sense of self-esteem, and makes 
us think what clever fellows we are : it is when 
we are told that of which we had previously no 
knowledge that we begin to sneer our "oh, in- 
deeds V' and resent, as an impertinence, informa- 
tion which, from want of evidence, we reject at 
once as untrustworthy. There is my Miss Salus- 
bury, for instance. The majority of my female 
friends are enraged at the portraiture given of 
that young lady. They declare that a nobleman's 
daughter who swears, who bets, who reads BelPs 
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lAfe^ and who talks slangy is a monstrous impos- 
sibility. I can only shrug my shoulders^ and say 
that I have known the Honourable Letitia Salus- 
bury in the flesh. So with Mrs. Armytage. I 
grant that she is an uncommon specimen of 
wickedness ; but only last Sunday I dined with a 
friend who knew her, her face, her ringlets, her 
wiles, her thefts, and her forgeries by heart ; only, 
you see, her name was not Armytage, but some- 
thing else. Are you to stigmatise Mr. Sims, 
again, as an overdrawn character, because you 
never met him ? For the reason that you never 
boarded at Mrs. Caesar Donkin^s, are you to deny 
the verisemblance of the witch of Bergen-op- 
Zoom Terrace ? Finally, because you were never 
cheated or poisoned by a returned convict dis- 
guised as an invalid dotard, are you, with im- 
punity, to asseverate that the picture of Mr. 
Hartley Livingstone is grossly overcharged ? 
Bah ! I tell you that I have known these people, 
and they must play their several parts round the 
shrine of Mammon until that Deluge which 
threatens them all arrives. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DOWN AMONG THE BAD MEN. 

" Only to die ! It is not^ after all^ so difficult ? 
Only to die. Have I not heard, over and over 
again, the man in Hamlet slowly mouthing out 
the poet's magnificent reflections on the easiness 
of death ? Yes ; who would bear all this wretch- 
edness and misery when the quietus offers itself at 
once in the shape of a bare bodkin? The Romans 
used to throw themselves on their swords. Could 
I throw myself on this half-blunted vilely-forged 
cutlass 7 Psha ! I might as well attempt to cut 
my throat with a pedlar's razor. It is bad 
enough to have one's neck half sawn through with 
a leathern stock, without hacking and hewing at 
it with this rusty ploughshare. Ah ! if I had but 
one of my Sowars* swords far away — the keen 
glittering blade in its wooden scabbard, the 
sword that, like Saladin's, would divide a veil cast 
upon it, or cleave a down-cushion in twain. How 
many years is it since I read the Talisman ? I 
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remember : it was at school. Lowman^ the usher, 
lent it me. I think I lent the poor fellow five 
shillings in return, for he was desperately poor, 
and we were always laughing at his torn elbows 
and great ragged collars. ' Cocky Lowman ' we 
called him, &om his one eye that used to look 
round the corner. I wonder where he is by this 
time. Happier than I am. Heaven help me! 
Dead perhaps. Only to die ! Number one hun- 
dred and three went off last night, quietly and 
calmly as a lamb, and gently murmuring about 
his mother in Heaven. It was consumption, ha 
poitrine, as the Chirurgeon-Major called it. His 
mother, ay, his mother ! We found her portrait 
in a locket hung round his neck, when the infir- 
mier came to put the linceul on him. I am forget- 
ting my own language. And yet the young 
ruffian was here but last night, and had com- 
mitted, the commissary said, two murders. His 
mother : — and mine ? 

^' I am hale and strong, and absolutely relish 
the abominable victuals they give us, just as I 
used to do in our old bivouac days. Wretched 
and forlorn as I am, I find myself counting the 
minutes to dinner, and then again to my pipe. 
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and the cabaret, and the dominoes. Will it end^ 
I wonder^ in my ^becoming a callous ruffian like 
that yillanous old Le Camus? Perhaps. I 
might cease then to Think. 

"But only to die ! If I could only die ! How 
does a man set about blowing his brains out? 
There are pistols enough to be had. But could I 
kill the Secret as well as myself? Ah, Florence 
Armytage, Florence Armytage! if I had you 
here, I would show you that the companionship 
of these wretches has made me as desperate as 
they, and either you or I should perish, but 
there should be an end now and for ever to our 
infernal compact. 

" The woman says she loves me. ' Love me in 
return/ she never ceases to write ; ' give me but 
one little word of love, and riches, freedom, 
happiness, shall be yours.' Yes, freedom, and 
riches, and happiness, and a fiend for a helpmate. 
I cannot even bring myself to lie to her. I 
detest, I abhor her too much. 

"I am hidden from the world, and have no 
country and no name. Dominique Cosson, Fr^re 
lai'que of the Marist Fathers of Good Works at 
Hoogendracht, or Franpois Vireloque of the 
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Hulks^ Belleriport, it is ail one. To-morrow it may 
please her to give me a new alias^ and to conceal 
me under some fresh disguise. What if I broke 
the oath she extorted from me ? What if I defied 
her to do her worst ? Ah ! that worst. Father, 
mother, brethren, honour, position, and fame, 
would be all sunk in one great gulf of ruin and 
dishonour. Can my father have been as insane, as 
guilty, as would appear from those fatal papers ? 
How did she become possessed of them ? Would 
their production have the blasting result she pre- 
dicted? I dare not hope otherwise. It must be 
so. The lighted match is in my hand, and one 
spark would set our house in a blaze. 

""For how many years has that woman been 
the curse of my life ? If, when I came home first 
I had gone straight to England, I might have 
avoided falling into her toils. But Fate ruled 
that I was to tarry in Paris, to know her, and 
become her slave. Am I wholly guiltless either? 
Did I never fan the flame of her wretched love ? 
Have I ever been false, even for a moment, even 
in thought, to the woman who gave me her heart, 
and who should now be my bride ? What is she 
doing now ? Where is she ? To her I am dead — 
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dead and buried. Has she forgotten me ? Has 
she ever felt grief at my loss? Is it assuaged 
now, and is she intent on becoming another 
man^s wife? A strange girl ! I dare not doubt 
the love she professed for me. I admire, I esteem, 
I revere her; but do I love her as I should? 
Was there not always something austere and frigid 
about her that repelled me when I would have 
grown fond ? Her letters were as haughty . as 
she herself was. Lovers talk nonsense. She 
never did. She never responded to one word of 
endearment ; and when she subscribed herself as 
' with sincere aflFection/ it was as though she had 
stated herself to be my ' obedient servant.^ 

*'Is this to be the end of my miserable life? 
Are there any more scenes wanting to complete 
the drama of sorrow ? Will despair pass from sul- 
lenness to desperation ? and shall I have at last 
the despicable courage to kill myself? I should 
not be the first guardian of this pest-house who had 
made an end of his intolerable captivity. Did not 
Le Camus tell me about Briffard, my predecessor, 
who, months ago, hanged himself in a saw-pit ? 
He had been a garde-chasse, — a gamekeeper, — 
and had shot a poacher dead. Even the sulky 
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and morose comrades he had here avoided and 
mistrusted the man upon whose hands there was- 
blood. He had never been punished for his 
crime^ nay, had received reward — such as it was — 
for an act of ' courageous devotion/ as the Pro- 
cureur Imperial called it; but he was none the 
less a pariah and an outcast. The poacher whom 
he had slain left a wife and children. The woman 
his widow used to make a journey to Belleriport 
every Easter and every New Year,— ^-she had to 
come over a hundred miles on foot, poor woman, 
— and wait for BriflFard at the dockyard-gates, and 
show him her dead husband's shirt, with the 
bloody rent in the breast where his slugs had 
entered, and solemnly curse him. Easter and 
New Year, New Year and Easter, she never 
missed. The convicts used to call the doomed 
man Cain. Like Cain, his punishment was 
greater than he could bear, and one day he hanged 
himself. The shop where he bought the rope is 
close to the cabaret. I pass it every day. He 
wanted the halter, he said, for a dog. It was for 
himself. The commissary never liked Briffard. 
He told him one day that it was only through 
a lueky accident that he did not wear a brand on 
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his shoulder and irons on his ankles. The 
manner of his death was an excuse for denying 
military honours to his funeral. ^Military 
honours ? ' Yes ; they go through that mockery 
even with a dead garde-chiourme. We are sup- 
posed to form part of the armed force^ and to be 
under les drapeaux de Vital — the banners of the 
State ; its upas-tree, rather. 

^^ I have not killed a man as Briffard did; yet 
he could not have been wretcheder than I am. 
A phantom continually haunted him, it was said 
— the ghost of the poacher he had shot. I too 
am haunted, by the phantom of Myself. My own 
phantom ! A strange one to be pursued by. I 
see myself rich and prosperous, and caressed. 
Coming home to a feast of love and happiness. 
Poor men were envious of me even while they 
flattered. Mothers intrigued and fawned, and 
strove to palm off their daughters upon one who 
was heir to so many thousands a year. Thou- 
sands a year ! How long is it since I had any 
money? How I hunger for the paltry copper 
dole a day which is allotted to me for my hang- 
man^s office ! Thousands a year ! I have not 
five francs in the world. I used to buy wAches 
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and jewellery, horses, fine clothes, — every imagin- 
able luxury. I betted, I played at cards. I have 
scattered handfuls of rupees. Now I am glad 
enough to have sufScient pelf to buy an extra 
half-ounce of tobacco, a dram of absinthe^ or two 
sous-worth of fried potatoes. 

"I should be better off as a convict. The 
degraded brutes who shared my punishment 
might sympathise with, or perhaps admire me, 
were my crime great enough. The active prin- 
ciple would be at work. I should have work to 
do, punishment to elude by craft; an escape 
perhaps to plan, a term to my torture to antici- 
pate. I have known even those condemned for 
life indulge in hopes of some fortuitous deliver- 
ance, through the accession of a king, through 
a fire, a pestilence, a revolution, a hundred other 
accidents. For me there is no hope. A garde- 
chiowrme has no friends. We are always grumb- 
ling and disputing among ourselves, and seeking 
to curry favour with the commissary by denoun- 
cing one another for neglect of duty. The towns- 
people avoid and abhor us; not the pettiest 
tradesman or tavern-keeper will trust a garde- 
chiourme. The soldiers are chary of drinking or 
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smoking with us ; and the sailors of the men-of- 
war in port make no secret of their contempt and 
dislike for men whose duty it is to keep guard 
over galley-slaves ; and every garde-chiourme 
knows that he is surrounded by hundreds of bitter 
foes, all chained as they are, who hate him, who 
curse him in their hearts, and would take his life, 
if they could, as though it were a dog's. 

" There, I will think no more or I shall go mad. 
Mad ! it would be a luxury, a relief, for one'*s 
wits to turn: I should not dwell upon the past 
then; I should have a new world — all wild and 
unreal as it may be — to dwell in. But my mind 
seems as unclouded as my body is strong. I am 
not to go mad, nor to die yet awhile. But how 
long is this horrible While to last ? '* 

Now these words were neither spoken nor 
written, nor, all loose and fragmentary as they 
may seem, were they uttered even with the 
coherence that I have given them. They came 
and went, and crossed each other's path in 
straggling and capricious order. They rose up 
unbidden, and departed unawares. They were 
the inner speech — the thoughts that coursed 
through the brain of the man known as F&ancois 
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YiRELOQUE^ as^ in coarse and clumsy garb and 
awkward forage cap, he slouched to and fro on his 
beat in the dockyard of Belleriport. 

It was a glorious summer noon, and the sky 
one blaze of sunshine. • Not till you had blinked 
and winked and rid yourself of your first bedaz- 
zlement, and shaded your eyes with your hand^ 
could you discover that the heavens were not all 
Sun, but that away from the great orb there 
stretched a boundless arch of deep azure. There 
were no clouds, no mists, no fogs, nor smoke 
below, either of marsh or of mane's making; 
nothing but God^s sky, and in the midst of it 
God's Eye looking down upon the folly and 
irickedness and cruelty of His children. What 
millions, billions, trillions of francs and centimes 
had there not been spent here within two cen- 
turies ! what giant buildings erected, what cun- . 
ning schemes of man's ingenuity perfected, what 
triumphant monuments of his industry achieved ! 
and all for what ? One half the great work done 
had been for the carrying out the great trade of 
Murder. Saw-pits and rope-walks, forges and 
block-cutting machines, powder magazines and 
provision stores, great piles of seasoned timber, 
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great pyramids now of cannon-balls, now of tar- 
barrels, armories and warehouses full of clothes 
and munitions, — what were they all for ? Not for 
the comfort or improvement of mankind, but for 
the equipment of huge war-ships, that were to 
deal forth fire and destruction into other war- 
ships, merely because they carried flags of other 
colours, and were manned by creatures of another 
race. These scores of great guns so admirably 
adjusted, so exquisitely mounted, which the foun- 
dries and wheelwright's shop turned out with 
ceaseless activity, what were they for but to make 
murder swifter and easier ? Those stalwart men- 
o'-war's men who rowed ashore, with spruce 
captains and lieutenants, all cocked-hats and gold- 
lace, sitting in the stern sheets, were taught to 
call their profession a glorious one. What was 
its end? Slaughter. Those trim surgeons, with 
their long surtouts and instrument cases covered 
with shagreen, trotting to and jfro between ships 
and hospitals, had only learnt the merciful art of 
healing to cure the hideous gashes and maimings 
inflicted by those with whom they dined at mess 
and smoked cigars day after day. It was handy- 
dandy, give and take, the Doctrine of Compen- 
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sation^ forsooth. The State paid one set of men 
to smash their fellow creatures' legs and arms, 
and then paid another set of men to mend them, 
and pays them still, elsewhere than at Belleriport. 
It is all right and proper, no doubt ; and to call 
war murder, and to maintain that the massacre of 
human beings by broadsides or by bayonet 
charges, whole crews and whole battalions at a 
time, is a hideous and enormous sin, and one that 
in the end Heaven will judge and Heaven will 
punish, is to be sneered at as a sentimentalist, or 
scouted as a visionary. There were no iron-cased 
frigates, no Armstrong or Dahlgren guns ten 
years ago, but there were plenty of ships with 
plenty of gims that would kill well enough when 
fired off. The rudest and most uncivilised nations 
have from the earliest times found little difficulty 
in hacking and hewing their enemies. It is all 
right and proper, I suppose and repeat, and glory 
^ is to be glory to the end of the chapter. If I hide 
behind a hedge waiting for my foe, and, catching 
him in the nick of time, send a bullet through his 
head ; if I beat out his brains with a hammer, or 
drug his posset with strychnine, — ^it is murder 
before the law. The jury put their heads to- 
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gether ; the judge stakes his, and writes sus. per 
coll. against my name in the calendar; and I 
belong thenceforth to the ordinary, and the 
sheriff, and the hangman, who after I have been 
exemplarily strangled, sells my clothes to Madame 
Tussaud. Miscreant that I am ! hasten to get 
me a niche in the Chamber of Horrors between 
Hocker and Mrs. Manning. But if I hide be- 
hind a hedge, and am dressed in a smart tunic 
and shako; if I pick off not one but twenty 
enemies, against whom I have no grudge, and 
never saw them probably in my life before ; if I . 
march across the open, and with drums beating 
and colours flying allow other people, equally 
strangers to me, to have a chance of blowing my 
brains out; if I point a cannon towards a town, 
and load and fire it, and send so much lead, or so 
many jagged pieces of iron so many thousand 
paces to kill, for aught I know, besides my so- 
called "enemies^' (whom I don^t know from » 
Adam), the patriarch of eighty, the new-made 
bride, nay, perhaps the babe that is unborn ; if I 
dash into a river on horseback, and meeting 
another mounted man cleave him to the chine 
with a sword, or batter in his skull with the butt- 
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end of a carbine, and having taken from him a 
silk rag tied to a pole, ride away rejoicing, — all 
this is not Murder: it is Courage, heroism, 
chivalry, glory ; I am rewarded with titles, stars, 
crosses, freedoms of the City in golden boxes, 
diamond-hilted swords, and so much money for 
each limb I lose. They may hang up my portrait 
as a tavern-sign, and name a street, a bridge, or a 
boot, after me ; my ultimate bourne on earth — for 
all that I may be laid in St. Paul's and West- 
minster Abbey — will still be Madame Tussaud's, 
where, however, no extra sixpence will be paid to 
view my eflSgy. I shall herd among the heroes, 
and be admired with Napoleon the Great and the 
Emperor Alexander's gigantic drummer. Again, 
and for the last time, I say that all this is per- 
fectly right and proper, that war is no doubt 
a necessary evil, and that it is mere mawkish 
puling sentimentalism to decry glory and stigma- 
tise as murderous the heroic achievements of the 
battle-field. Of course ; but for my part, I must 
express the opinion that society has been rather 
hard in modem times upon Cannibals. Why 
should we so loathe a poor Fiji-Islander or New 
Zealander for making a meal of a fallen foe ? If 
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it be justifiable to slash and maim and carve and 
gird and thrust and burn and stab and wrench and 
grind and tear the life out of a man whom we 
never saw before, and who has never done us any 
manner of harm, why should it not be equally 
justifiable to cook and eat our enemy after we 
have killed him ? 

Meanwhile the sun shone upon the ships of 
war of the French Republic, — upon stately three- 
deckers, upon frigates armed en flUte, and slim 
corvettes, and stealthy sable war-steamers sliding 
in and out of port with an adder^s swiftness 
and subtlety. The sun shone upon the tall 
three-deckers laid up in ordinary, with their 
sides painted dockyard drab, and their decks 
protected by awnings of blinding white; upon 
the boats cleaving the water to and fro ; — some 
barges or lighters lading or unlading powder 
and provisions ; — some wherries, manned by the 
red-nightcapped convicts, a seafaring garde- 
chiourme steering; some the smart gigs and 
launches of the war-ships, with crews strong 
and well-clad enough, but on whom an English 
jack-tar at Portsmouth or Plymouth could not 
have helped looking with a kind of amused 
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astonishment. A French man-o' -war's man is 
in outward appearance a compound between 
Mr. T. P. Cooke in Black-eyed Susan, and the 
rider of a "trick acf in a circus. He is a 
brave fellow without doubt^ and can handle his 
cutlass and boarding-pike in the most approved 
manner; but still he gives the spectator the 
impression of being far more accustomed to 
eau sucrSe than salt water. He is such a dandy ; 
he is so theatrical. His whiskers have such a 
boulevard cut; his shirt and jacket and straw 
hat such a baUmasqui fashion. He is the 
descendant of the old French Sea-kings, — of the 
Jean Barts and Duguay Trouins, — who shall 
gainsay it? He would have cheered lustily when 
the Vengeur didn't go down with the tricolour 
of the Eepublic one and indivisible flaunting 
at the main ; but what are we to say to a man-o'- 
war^s man who wears a red stripe down each 
leg of his trousers ? 

As the sun shone upon Belleriport, — upon 
its forts and ships and soldiers and sailors and 
convicts, — so had it shone long before Republic 
and Empire, and far into the days of the Bourbon 
monarchy. Up yonder creek rotted one of the 
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ancient galleys of Louis the Fourteenth's time 
— galleys which made their last appearance in 
warlike life at the battle of La Hogue — galleys 
which, when felons were scarce, had seen chained 
to their oars Turks and Arabs taken from the 
piratical cruisers of Tunis and Sallee, and forced 
into slavery, as a retaliation for the captivity 
of Christians among the fierce powers of Barbary. 
High and dry in the mud was the dismantled 
hull of a hundred-and-twenty gun-ship, which, 
completely armed and equipped, the town o^ 
Belleriport had oflfered to Louis the Sixteenth 
on his wedding-day ; while by her side, and 
sinking daily deeper into the ooze, were the 
crazy timbers of a little schooner that had done 
good service in the times of the American war; 
for she had taken — so old men said — Bochambeau 
and Lafayette across the Atlantic, and brought the 
printer philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, back as 
ambassador to the court of the most Christian 
king. More than this, she had once borne 
the flag of a famous filibuster, and every old 
sailor in Belleriport boasted of the days when 
the Bonkomme Richard went up the Frith of 
Forth with Paul Jones. 
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Ports ! there were forts everywhere. Not a 
cask of pitch, not a coil of rope, not a heap of 
rusty anchors, not a crane or pair of towering 
sheers for lifting ships' masts, but seemed pro- 
tected by a shining granite wall bristling with 
cannon. Not to speak of the great fortresses 
looming far out to sea, cutting the blue waters 
at all kinds of eccentric angles, and surmounted 
every one of them by the tricolour lazily flapping 
in the hot air. Not to speak of the huge outer 
fortifications surrounding dockyard and convict 
prison, with a preposterous vandyked collar of 
moats and earthworks. Not to speak of the 
hoary old chateau, built by Francis the First, 
which defended the entrance to the mercantile 
port, — a tower, venerable and picturesque, which 
stranger artists often came to sketch, and were 
as often warned oft^ or threatened with the 
terrors of the Maritime Prefect by stolid sen- 
tinels, who knew nothing of the fine arts, but 
whose rigorous consigne it was to prevent any 
one making plans of the fortifications of Belleri- 
port. 

The town, its port, and warehouses, for it 
still possessed considerable commercial impor- 
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tance^ lay to the left of the garde-chiourme as 
he slouched on hi^ beat. He could look down 
on the narrow streets^ the tall white houses 
and green blinds^ the littered quays that were 
odorous with tobacco and coffee^ and seemed 
sticky with sugar. Par away in the remote 
distance were more white houses and green 
blinds^ standing in the midst of orange and 
fig groves. But no mountain range closed up 
the distance. For scores of miles on every 
side behind Belleriport stretched the red, arid, 
bumt-up country of the South, treeless, house- 
less, and hedgeless, only relieved here and there 
by dusky patches of some vegetation, so dry 
and stunted-looking that travellers stared with 
amazement when they were told that these 
patches teemed with olives and with grapes. 

Still sweltered Franjois Vireloque, the garde- 
chiourme, in his uniform suit of coarse woollen, 
and thoughts came over him of the cool linen 
garb and shady pith-hat he used to wear in 
the scarcely hotter East far away; of his day- 
dawn rides, when the breeze came refreshingly 
when the sun was up; of tiffin and iced drinks 
and bottled beer, and Manilla cheroots; and 
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then his thoughts went back^ and reverted to 
English summer evenings^ and deep pools among 
the alders^ whither he and his school-mates 
came to bathe. What was that boy^s name 
who came to such grief because he could not 
swim ? What an awful moment was that when 
he was seized with the agonies of cramp^ and 
was only saved jfrom sinking by his foot clutching 
with convulsive energy at some tall weeds ! What 
a lucky escape . it was ! He remembered the 
pool^ the alders^ the pollards^ the legend of the 
old water-rat that was said to dwell there^ that 
had fangs long and yellow and hooked^ that 
darted out of his hole sometimes as the boys 
were undressing and made them shudder^ and 
was said to have such a horrible appetite for 
the legs of children of tender years. It was a 
perilous pool indeed; for it was on the ground 
of a farmer who continually muttered dire 
threats concerning trespassing^ and pursued 
timid boys with a stock-whip until he had 
hunted them down, and forced them, trembling, 
to give their names that he might report them 
to the Doctor. But he never did so report them, 
and contented himself with " danging '' them ; 
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and they bathed in his pool and ate his apples^ 
but gave a wide berth to his great bull that 
guarded the orchard from the adjoining meadow, 
as the dragon guarded the Hesperides, and by 
a sudden rush and feint — but was it a feint? 
—of butting would often force the biggest and 
bravest boy to drop a whole capful of ruddy- 
<;heeked pippins. Dried up for ever, O garde- 
4ihiourmeI is that pool. The hole of the 
water-rat, the long-toothed vermin itself, would 
be welcome here, where every outlet is guarded, 
where every chink and cranny is stopped. That 
gray old rascal with his cunning eye ! See ! 
there are seven hundred rascals, old and young, 
and clothed in gray, toiling on the great digue, 
— ^the breakwater, — which lies, a giant bar of 
granite, glistening diamond- like, across the 
harboTlr, that mocks nature and makes a false 
horizon. 

The orange and the myrtle groves have sweet 
odours, they say. They were plentiful outside 
this Tartarus, but their scent never passed 
beyond the high stone walls. In their lieu came 
the sickening smell from the basin in the 
town where the merchant-ships lay moored; a 
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smell that was overpowering^ and almost dense 
enough to be felt and cut asunder. 

It was noon^ and a clock struck, tlie great 
clock of the yard, followed by a score of ill- 
conditioned horologes, from the churches and 
public buildings in the town, and that seemed 
to whine and grumble while they proclaimed 
the hour. And then the great bell of the 
bagne began to toll. It was for no man's death. 
It was only for dinner. 

Such a dinner! The felons came trooping 
from their labours, scrambling over piles of wood, 
clumsily clambering from boats, clanking along 
in their chain-gangs. The guards followed them 
up closely, making their canes felt* if the wretches 
straggled or exchanged any conversation. It 
was Fran9ois Vireloque's duty to be last; and 
last he slouched into the inner yard of Xht^bagne^ 
— ^they had to pass through half a dozen ere 
they reached their refectory, — and saw each 
heavy gate locked by the porte-clefs after him. 

Such a dinner, and such a dining-room! It 
must be granted that the repast was an al fresco 
one; for between the four white walls of the 
prison-yard the fierce sun poured down its wrath 
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on the creatures condemned to dine without 
shade. The sun made so many blazing lakes of a 
series of huge tubs filled with Heaven knows what 
sickening hell-broth of herbs and hot water; only I 
know that large marigolds floated on the surface^ 
and that here and there a bone with a scrap 
of gristle attached to it bobbed up and down^ 
and that the whole distilled a rank and acrid 
perfume. Each coniict as he entered the yard 
took a tin pannikin from a rack^ and a lump 
of black bread from a basket, over which a 
garde-chixmrme kept guard. Then if he belonged 
to mess number one, he went to tub number 
one, and if to mess number two, to the corre- 
sponding tub, and there fell to like a wild beast. 
I say like a wild beast — or rather like some 
caged hyaena that yells and crunches over his 
shin-bone of horse-flesh. The creatures crowded 
round the tubs and fought and cursed for places. 
The weakest went to the wall ; the timid criminal 
had his lump of bread wrenched from him by 
the stronger hands of the athletic scoundrel. 
Some positively bit at one another, or shuffled 
their chained legs against them to gall their 
sides. They baled canfuls of abomination from 
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the seething slough that was called soup ; they 
splashed and scalded one another, now in horse- 
play, now in spite ; they screamed over a chance 
piece of flesh, and battled for it till their callous 
hands were slippery; they licked the precious 
drops of grease that had fallen on their sleeves ; 
and when from time to time some fiercer contest 
than ordinary over a meaty bone converted the 
scramble into a fray, the guards swooped down 
upon them, and beat them off with their 
badines, 

'* Pretty animals, n'eaUce pas, mon gars?^^ 
was the observation of le Sieur le Camus to 
his comrade Vireloque. "You would not see a 
more charming sight in the Jardin des Flantes 
at feeding time/' 

"They are not like human beings,'' his com- 
panion said. 

"ilfo foil they are like just what they are. 
A forqat is a forqat. In this place, my friend, 
one grows only to care for the stride n^cessaire, 
and their soup and bread is all in all to them. 
After all, shall we not relish our gamelle of 
haricoes when ces messieurs have dined? My 
stomach says yes unmistakeably. See, the repast 

VOL. II. O 
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is at an end. The lambs are going to 

About eight minutes had been allowed for 
this tub-diet, and every one of them was by 
this time empty. The convicts were called off 
by the tap of a drum^ and came crowding, 
inth the same pannikins from which they had 
swallowed their soup^ to a species of stone bar, 
between which and some upright casks stood 
several gardes -chiourme, who had donned blue 
aprons over their imiforms. Here wine was 
served out to each felon — wine mingled with 
thrice its body of water, wine thick and muddy, 
of a vile livid colour, a viler smell, and vilest, 
most loathsome, most abhorrent taste of all, 
but still the residue, in some form or another, 
of some monstrous degeneration and perversion 
of the fermented juice of the grape. The 
wretches drank this hideous mixture as greedily 
as they had gnawed their bread and gulped 
their soup; then they were marched out again, 
clattering and clanking from yard to yard, into 
the open. About twenty minutes were allowed 
them — for " recreation " — that is, they were 
permitted to stand still, without working, in the 
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sun, or find what sheltering shade they could 
from pent-house roofs or behind logs of timber. 
And then they were driven to their toil again. 
A detachment was left behind in the prison, 
not to sweep up the fragments, — ^for not a scrap 
remained of the wolfish feed, — ^but to scrub the 
pannikins, and sluice out the tubs with water. 
At six o'clock they would have their evening 
meal ; no more soup but another lump of bread, 
and another ration of the mixture of ink and cask- 
lees which was dignified with the name of wine. 

"And now,'* said Le Camus, '^it is time, I 
think, brother of mine, that we went to our 
own little ordinaire. I smell the haricoes at a 
distance. The fare of those brutes is coarse 
enough; and yet putting on one side a morsel 
of beef, we dine scarcely better than they do. 
Better, we often dine worse; for a poor fellow 
of a garde-chiourme has often nothing but his 
pay to depend upon, and that wiU only get him 
his pipe and his goutte beyond his rations, 
whereas those among ces messieurs who have 
money may feed as sumptuously as though they 
were at the Trois Pr^res Proven9aux, instead 

of here en Provence,^^ 

2 
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Feed sumptuously ! '* repeated Fran9ois Vire- 
loqiie. ^^Of what use can money be to them^ 
strictly guarded and narrowly watched as they 
are ? '' 

" O scarcely fledged and thoroughly unsophisti- 
cated ffarde-chiourme ! " Le Camus said with a 
sneer^ "were you bom yesterday, that you do 
not know that money is of use everywhere? 
Shut me up in a rock,, and keep me there for 
three centuries, like a toad, but put a billet de 
banque beside me; lay me in my grave, but 
put a sackful of five-franc pieces beside me, — 
and I will find out a way to turn them to good 
account/* 

" But what is the use of money to a convict 
chained to another, who at any moment may 
betray him ? '* 

" The rich are not betrayed ; it is only when 
one grows poor that treachery steps in to sup 
us up. Did you observe, among those brawling 
gangs howling and squabbling over the buckets, 
certain groups that kept close together, that were 
very still and quiet, and that seemed by no 
means anxious to dip their pannikins into the 
soup ? ^* 
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"I did. What then ?'^ 

"Well, to every one of those groups were 
scouts and outlying pickets, who were fed 'by 
lumps of bread, pinches of tobacco, or a gros sous 
or two, to give warning of the coming of some 
sharp-eyed garde-chiourme among us. In every 
one of those groups there was feasting going 
on. I tell you, we have those among our con- 
victs who dine every day on white bread, on 
cold roast fowl, and Lyons sausage; who have 
ripe figs and peaches, and rich fromage de Brie, 
the rascals; and wash all down with choice 
burgundy or genial cognac.^^ 

"Whence do they procure these luxuries ? " 

"How should I know,^* the elder gaoler 
answered, shrugging his shoulders. " They have 
money, that is enough. Perhaps the sailors 
from the ships, perhaps the free shipwrights or 
labourers in the dockyard, bring them these 
little delicacies. We gardes-chiourme are too 
closely watched to carry provisions for them, or 
to take bribes. Is it not so? The sergeant 
has his eye on us ; the commissary has his eye on 
us; and then not one of us can make sure but that 
his comrade may be a spy. All I know is^ that not 
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a day passes but some convict is placed an cachot 
for being in possession of tobacco ; that scarcely a 
week elapses without another getting the bastinado 
for being drunk. When we discover them they 
are punished of course; when they are not 
discovered, they eat and smoke and drink and 
enjoy themselves much more than we do. But 
they must have the five-franc pieces, my brother. 
Woe be to the convict who has no money.'' 
" Will money help them to escape ? '' 
^^Chut! you are venturing upon forbidden 
ground. On ne parle pas d'evasion du bagne 
de Belleriport, Your English friend tried to 
escape only last week, you remember, and was 
retaken in scaling the very last of the walls. 
A nice dose of the corde goudronnee he would 
have had, but that an imbecile of a sentinel 
shot him through the back, and sent him to 
the hospital. I don't think he will ever come 
out of it." 

" Is he worse ? " 

" Much worse this morning ; but bah ! Why 
waste words upon cette canaille. Hark! there 
is our bell. It is time for us to go and eat our 
haricoes." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SISTER MARIE DES DOULEURS. 

The sun was tired out with excess of wrath, 
tind in a red rage had set, itnd gone to sleep. 
The slavish toil of the bagne was over, and 
the convicts lay by hundreds, in their dormi- 
tories, on the bare boards of shelving barrack- 
pallets. They were still chained. A slight 
uprising of the boards made their pillow ; there 
was a scanty coverlet for each four men, and 
that was all. So they lay until one side was 
sore and bruised, and then turned over, until 
the other was as bruised and sore. Mat- 
tresses could not be had even for money at 
Belleriport, though cushions and soft pads had 
been detected in being smuggled in sometimes 
for villains of wealth. At either end of these 
vast dormitories, ventilated by iron louvre case- 
ments, like those in the cooling-room of a brew- 
house, burnt with dim light a lamp of oil. Up 
and down the long lane between the rows of 
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barrack-beds walked all nighty but relieved at 
intervals, with drawn cutlass and pistols in his 
belt, a garde'Chiourme, The convicts were either 
supposed to sleep soundly enough after the 
toils of the day not to have their dreams dis- 
turbed by the tramping of the watchman, or 
else authority in its wisdom did not care a 
centime whether their slumbers were broken 
or not. But for all the lanterns and watchful* 
ness of the guardians of the night, dark deeds 
were whispered, plots for escape hatched, dire 
schemes of revenge planned and matured. The 
seemingly chance clink of a fetter, as its wearer 
turned on his couch of distress, veiled a watch- 
word. A tug at a coverlet became a signal. 
Men spoke in snoring, and shrouded secret in- 
telligence in the incoherent babble of feigned 
sleep. Freemasons, there is a camaraderie, a 
Sosicrucian code among convicts, defying the 
acutest surveillance, the most lynx-eyed super- 
vision, which we wot not of. So when the sun 
was down Fran9ois Vireloqtte repaired to his 
usual cabaret outside the gates, — he was not 
on guard that evening, — and smoked his usual 
pipe, and drank his usual tumbler of wine. 
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Drams of spirit were the ordinary stimulants 
with which the gardes- chiourme regaled them- 
selves : but thev took no inconvenient notice 
of their comrade's abstinence. He was a sulky 
fellow^ and had not come there for nothing; 
that was all they said. The disparagement 
mattered little ; they were all well-nigh as sulky 
as he;, and each man had doubtless as good 
reasons as Vireloque for being what he was. 

This evening there was a fite at the cabaret. 
It was the festival of St. Somebody, — perhaps 
of St. Nicholas, patron of thieves, — ^but at any 
rate the mean little wine -shop of the Etoile 
qui file was en gogvettes. Very simple decora- 
tions sufficed to give it a festal appearance. 
There was some coloured calico about. There 
were some tallow candles stuck in sconces. 
There were some flowers in tin jugs, and an 
image of the saint in plaster of Paris. Double 
prices were charged for everything. The knd- 
lady had a new cap, and the landlord was drunk. 
Individually, these things were not, perhaps, out 
of the common way. In the aggregate they 
made a capital fite. There were ladies to add 
to the enjoyment of the evening — ladies who 
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danced, ladies who sang^ ladies who, if the truth 
must be told^ drank and smoked as vigorously 
as the male guests^ and^ when the festivities 
reached their apogee^ mounted the tables^ and 
bellowed in convivial ecstasy. It was difficult 
to say to what class of the community these 
ladies belonged. They were perfectly virtuous. 
There was not the slightest stain upon their 
reputation. They were not lorettes, grisettes, 
dames de lahalk, or fleuristes. They were mostly 
of robust and athletic build, did not occasionally 
disdain a pea-jacket as an outer garment, knew 
well how to use their fists, and, better still, their 
tongues. It would not perhaps be libellous to 
hint that they were in some way connected with 
fish, and with the docks, and with carrying 
burdens, and generally with the commercial 
prosperity of Belleriport. 

With these ladies the gardes -chiaurme danced 
in an ungainly and bear -like manner. Them too 
they treated to cassis and other cheap refresh- 
ments. With them they joined in ranting 
choruses, always ending with a "Tra! la! la!'' 
or a " youp ! youp ! youp ! '' Everything was 
very merry indeed ; and the landlord, after pro- 
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posing the health of Messieurs les gardes-chiofurme 
in a few delirious words, sank exhausted by 
festivity into the midst of a wreck of broken 
bottles and battered tin jugs. The gaolers in the 
prison within could hear the sounds of the gay 
carols floating on the night air, and growled bit 
ter complaints of their unlucky lot in not being 
able to join thefite. 

Fran9ois Vireloque sat aloof and smoked his 
pipe, as was his wont, thinking perhaps of some 
nautch he may have seen in the far East. When 
one of the Bayaderes of Belleriport twitted him 
upon his moodiness, he offered her refreshment 
but declined to dance ; and at last they forbore to 
tease him. The clock-hand pointed to nine, when 
he heard his name pronounced beside him. 

He turned and saw a little imp named Crapau- 
din, a shock-headed urchin, who was the orphan 
of a garde-chiourme mort sur k champ du devoir^ 
— in other words, slain by a convict with whom 
he was struggling in the endeavour of the latter 
to escape, — and who was growing up the prot4g6 
and adopted child of the Devil's regiment. He 
blacked the commissary^s boots ; ran errands for 
Madame; fetched and carried to and fro; and 
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looked forward to becoming one day a garde- 
chiourme, provided always that his incorrigible 
propensities for lying and thieving did not insure 
him^ at some time or another^ gratuitous board 
and lodging for a term of years within the 
chiourme itself as a convict. " // a une figure de 
cour d' assises/' said the Commissary of Crapaudin, 
meaning that he possessed what we might term a 
Central-Criminal-Court countenance. 

" Garde-chiourme/' said this engaging youth to 
Vireloque, " you are wanted instantly inside.^* 

" Wanted ! by whom ? ^' exclaimed Fran9ois, 
rising. The blood rushed to his heart. The 
poor captive thought, perhaps, that his deliverance 
was at hand. 

'* Wanted by Sister Marie des Douleurs. A 
rendezvous, oho I Nuns are fond of making^ 
appointments with fine young fellows such as you 
are. Car tu es bel hommey garde-chiourme,'* 

'^ Silence, you little reptile ! *^ cried Fran9ois, 
'^ or I'll wring your neck. How dare you talk in 
that manner of the good sisters ? '* 

"Oh yes, I dare say. Good in the light. 
Bad in the light. I don't like nuns, ^a n'est 
pas gai, les sceurs grises. At all events, she wants 
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you immediately ; and if you don't go, she^U be 
sure to report you to the commissary." 

"Where is the good sister, jackanapes ? *' 

" Jackanapes yourself. She is in the parloir of 
the infirmary. She is with the almoner. Per- 
haps they have been drinking hot wine together. 
Ahy que c^est bon, le vin chaud ! Say, M. le garde- 
chiourmey will you treat me to a glass of mulled 
ordinaire before you go ? '' 

" I will treat you to a sound cuff over the ears, 
you young monkey,'^ replied the moody man as he 
paid his reckoning. " Stay, here are three sous. 
Spend them in drink, or in tobacco, or in gaming, 
or in anything else you choose. Whatever it is 
it will do you some harm, I am sure. I go to 
obey the sister's order.'' And so, buckling on 
his cutlass, he left the place. 

" Three sous ! " cried Crapaudin, fingering the 
coins which had been flung to him. " That isn't 
much; but it will buy something to wash out 
one's windpipe with, won't it. Mother Cayenne- 
pepper ? " The landlady of the Etoile qui file 
was, from the fiery nature of her temper, gene- 
rally known among her guests by the nickname 
of " La Mire Poivre rouge.'''* 
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'^ A'i'On Jamais vu pareitte verminef^ she ex- 
claimed^ pincliing the boy's ear, but not by any 
means indignantly. ''What will you have that 
will make you ill^ pendard?" she continued. 
"We are en fite, and you shall be treated.*' 
Crapaudin was a favourite at the cabaret, and was 
indulged accordingly. 

Meanwhile the ffarde-chiourme strode with 
heavy footsteps towards the prison-gate, gave the 
pass-word to the sentinel, and was admitted. 
He knew his way well enough about the place by 
this time; and, passing range after range of low 
barrack buildings with penthouse roofs and 
heavily ^grated windows, came at last to a square 
edifice standing alone, a^d looking very white and 
ghastly in the moonlight. The windows, which 
were larger than the ordinary ones, were not 
grated, but protected from sill to lintel by a 
strong close wirework. 

The parloir was a bare whitewashed room, with 
no other decorations than a framed list of the 
rules of the infirmary and a plain wooden crucifix, 
and no other furniture than two long forms of 
unpainted deal. The first among the rules was 
alarming. " Sera puni de la bastonnade/' it ran, 
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'' tout forqat convaincu d' avoir feint une maladieJ' 
Every convict detected in " malingering," or sim- 
ulating sickness, was threatened with the basti- 
nado. 

A garde-malade^ — a convict with white apron 
and canvas sleeves over his prison dress, which 
gave him somewhat the air of a criminal cook, — 
was dozing on one of the benches, starting spas* 
modically now and then, either at the pricks of 
his evil conscience, or at the hardness of his rest- 
ing-place. 

'^ Sister Marie wants me, number five hun- 
dred," said the garde-chiourme. " Where is she?" 

" She is in the dispensary," the nurse replied. 
"You can go there to her. So she said. Que 
Dieu lui soit bonne I " 

It was seldom that a pious aspiration was ever 
uttered save by the chaplain in that abode of 
crime and woe, yet the convict-nurse, who was 
otherwise a most villanous rascal to look at, 
seemed quite sincere as he bade Heaven bless 
Sister Marie. He was under a twenty years* 
sentence for an atrocious crime ; yet it is a fact 
that, as he spoke, he crossed himself. 

Franjois Vireloque stepped as softly as he 
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Could to the door of an adjoining apartment on 
the ground-floor, and discreetly tapped thereat. 
It was opened by a Sister of Charity in the long, 
coarse, black robe with heavy sleeves and white- 
flapped cap and wimple of her order. She made 
the man a sign to enter, and went on compound- 
ing some medicament from the bottles and galli- 
pots before her. 

The light from the oil-wick, swung in an ugly 
cresset from a chain, threw monstrous shadows 
from her robe and head-dress — shadows that 
eddied in black waves over the floor. Her busy 
hands went and came among the bottles and 
gallipots; otherwise her form was motionless as 
that of a statue. 

The garde-chiourme had doffed his cap, and 
stood motionless too, but in an attitude of patient 
respect, waiting to be spoken to. 

" What is your name, mon brave ? " she asked, 
in a low sweet voice. 

" Fran9ois Vireloque, good sister.'' 

" So he said when he entreated me to send for 
you. You speak the English language ? '' 

" Sufficiently well. I have been in England.'' 

"It is well. You must wait a little. The 
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almoner is with him now in the infirmary. He is 
not of our creed ; but the Abb6's prayers will not 
be thrown away. He is very penitent. We do 
not wish to convert him ; only to soothe his dying 
piUow.^' 

She said this more to herself than to the man^ 
and said it almost in a whisper. When she had 
finished her task^ she sat] down on a form like 
those in the parloir^ and took out a little book, 
and read by the light of the^swinging cresset full 
ten minutes^ moving her lips meanwhile as in 
prayer. The garde-chiourme stole a furtive look at 
her. He had heard much of her good deeds, 
but had never seen her before. Her hair, poor 
things had been ruthlessly cut off according to 
the grim usage, her eyes were cast down, her lips 
dosed, her whole countenance composed in deep 
and earnest devotion; but Fran9ois Vireloque 
could tell at once that the Sister of Charity was 
young and eminently beautiful. 

Of what avail were her soft lineaments and 
sweet quiet manner in this den? Of much» 
They made savage men meek and tender. They 
brought a spark— were it ever so slight — of the 
better feelings of humanity into minds seared 

YOL. II. P 
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and callous^ into hearts harder than the nether 
millstone. They brought a sunshine into a place- 
that was less shady than black as pitch with 
unutterable crimes and nameless horrors. They 
whispered the one divine word, Mercy, in the 
midst of a Babel of threats and execrations, of 
the groans of misery, and the shrieks of despair. 

Six Sisters of Charity were permitted by the 
government to exercise their beneficent ministra- 
tions in the infirmary of Belleriport. Beyond 
its precincts, and those of the closely adjoining 
chapel, they never strayed. Their errand had 
but one purpose — consolation. Of the labours, 
the crimes, the punishments of that dire place, 
they knew nothing ; they only knew that when 
the sick and suffering were brought to the infir- 
mary, it was their blessed function to tend thern^ 
night and day, and strive their utmost to heal 
them. Now it was a recaptured slave who had 
been badly wounded in his mad attempt at eva- 
sion, and had been brought to the hospital to 
die. Now it was some miserable wretch whose 
frame, from neck to loins, had been mangled by the 
tarred rope, — ^the infliction of which still goes 
under the name of the "bastinado,'' — and was 
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sent to the infirmary to lie on his face^ and groan 
and screech till lint and unguent had doue their 
work, and his back was healed. And now it was 
some puny criminal^ some eflteminate villain, — 
for crime and bodily strength go not always 
together, — whose constitution had broken down 
beneath the hideous toil of the Grande Fatigue, 
and who was glad to crawl to the pallet of the 
infirmary to be rid of his chains and be peaceful 
for a while ; and find Pity at last in the arms of a 
Sister of Charity, and of Death, the great par^ 
doner of human sentences. 

Of the six sisters whose noiseless feet were ever 
on the move between the sick wards and the dis« 
pensary, four were elderly and wrinkled, two 
young and fair as she upon whom the garde'^ 
chiourme was looking. But Sister Marie des 
Douleurs was the youngest and the fairest, the 
kindest and the best. 

Anon there came down the stone staircase from 

above the almoner, — the prison chaplain, a ruddy 

ecclesiastic, in orthodox soutane and rabat, a 

worthy soul enough, who did his duty, but could 

not help yawning sometimes as he did it. He 

had been so long ghostly director to the scum of 

p 2 
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the earth. He had heard so many lies^ so many 
false professions of repentance. He had the 
more jastification in yawning to-night; for was 
not his penitent a heretic^ for whom, without 
recantation^ the Chnrch could do nothing. 

He murmured as much to Sister Marie, and 
saying that 'he must have his supper, went away. 

Then the sister gravely beckoned to the garde- 
chiourme, and they went upstairs together. 

The patient whom they were to visit was the 
convict Englishman, He was dying. He lay on 
his back, and from that quick, heavy, ceaseless 
breathing, which came not from his lungs, but 
from his throat rather, there could be little doubt 
that the sands were fast running down, and that 
liis earthly career would soon be over. A convict 
nurse stood by him with a sponge dipped in some 
aromatic liquid, with which he occasionally bathed 
the temples of the moribund. * An aide-chirurgien 
-—for the Surgeon-in-Chief had given the case 
over, and had gone to play his evening game at 
billiards — ^was seated at a little table a short dis- 
tance off. He too was accustomed to such 
scenes, and, to tell truth, was reading a novel. 

The sister and the garde approached the bed, 
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and the former laid her hand upon the shoulder 
of the dying man. 

"Number five hundred and thirty/' she said, in 
her low soft voice, " I have brought the person to 
you whom you so much desired to see/' 

The breathing came quicker and heavier, the 
dull eyes opened ; but there was no response. 

" Call him by his name, sister,'' the aide- 
chiruTffien interposed. 

"I do not know his name, M. Cantagul," 
Sister Marie replied. 

" Nor I scarcely. Stay, what was it the Com- 
missary called him? Ah ! I have it — Hugh." 

At the sound of the name the Englishman 
started up in bed, and gazed about him with wild 
eyes. 

'•Who wants me? who called Hugh?" he 
exclaimed in guttural accents. 

But dreadful sight as in his pallor and his death- 
sweat he was, the garde-chiourme looked well-nigh 
as fearful in the lamp-light. For every line of 
his face was convulsed by horror and amazement, 
as he kept muttering, 

''Hugh! Hughl who is this man that calls 
himself Hugh?" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HUMBLE PIE. 

What is the proverbial dish known as ''Humble 
Pie " made of? " Sugar and spice, and all that's 
nice/^ as is suited to the appetite of little girls ? 
"Snips and snails, and puppy-dogs* tails/' as 
beseems the ruder stomachs of little boys? It 
is questionable. Many consider Humble Pie to 
be a mere figure of speech — a rhetorical viand, 
which might furnish the table of him who dines 
with Duke Humphrey, having previously break- 
fasted with a Barmecide, lunched on diagrams, 
and filled himself with the east wind. Still, there 
is reason to believe that Humble Pie was a viand 
actually consumed by our great grandmothers; 
and taking into account the ingredients in a 
recipe, which the writer has found in a very old 
volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, the pie 
need have been by no means so untoothsome as 
its name would imply : ''Take the humbles of a 
deer,*' says the recipe, — ^you see, there is venison 
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for you to begin with, — and then it goes on to 
enumerate slices of bacon^ condiments, buttered 
crust, and so forth : all things by no means sug- 
gestive of humility. He who first decried Humble 
Pie, and libelled it as a mean and shabby kind of 
Tictuals, was very probably some envious one who 
came late to the feast, and of the succulent pasty 
found only the pie«dish and some brown flakes 
of crust remaining. 

The Humble Pie which the ex-curate Ruthyn 
Pendragon was invited to eat soon after his 
departure from Swordsley was, however, the 
metaphorical, and not the dainty dish. He 
looked at it with loathing, but dreaded lest he 
might have to eat it perforce, as Pistol ate his 
leek, — fortune cudgelling him the while, — and 
had he not been a clergyman, he might have 
said, again with ancient Pistol, "I eat, and eke I 
swear.'' Not but that I think swearing to be 
quite practicable without verbal maledictions. 
Oood manners have banished oaths from the 
drawing-room and the dinner-table; but pray, 
did you never see the master of the house look a 
very unmistakable malison at the servants if the 
^ide-dishes were not handed round properly, or 
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the wines were corked? Did you never detect 
your charming neighbour in the ocular utterance 
of at least a score naughty^words, when, by un- 
skilful carving, you have given her the wings of a 
Tiird which would not enable her to fly away, or 
when in the dance it^has been your misfortune to 
tread on and tear one of her hundred-and-fifty 
flounces? We are commanded not to swear at 
all; but having stifled the gros mots, let us carry 
out the good work by putting a bit between our 
teeth, lest they too should grind themselves in 
mute curses; let us put a bearing-rein on our 
shoulders, lest they should shrug, and a kicking- 
strap on our fingers, lest they should be clenched 
in rage, and especially blinkers over our eyes, far 
top prone as they ate, on slight provocation, 
to dart malignant expletives to the right and to 
the left. 

So Ruthyn Pendragon, being reverend, did not 
swear — at least out loud; but his brow grew 
darker, and his eye fiercer, and he bit his lip 
more closely every day. It is a hard fight, that 
tussle with the strong, rich, well-backed-up world 
— and you all untrained, underfed, and friend- 
less ; you think you may win the contest by 
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science and finish. Well, if you be wondrous 
wise, you may do so ; but in general the brute 
force of your opponent carries the day, and one 
swashing blow from the Hercules you are bat- 
tling with sends you sprawling. And pray mark 
the philosophy in the rhyme of the nursery hero, 
who was '^wondrous wise:'' He jumped into a 
quickset hedge, and scratched out both his eyes ; 
that is to say, he got into difficulties; he was 
broken, ruined, sold up ; he went to the dogs ; 
his enemies exulted, and said, ''There is an end 
of our friend. It is all up with him. We always 
thought so." Indeed : the man's wondrous wis- 
dom came to his aid; for by mere force of mar- 
vellous sagacity and strong will, did he not 
scratch his eyes in again? 

Buthyn Pendragon found that of his own 
motion he had thrown up the means of earning 
a decent and reputable livelihood. He had got 
nothing in exchange but a gratuitous seat at an 
ordinary, at which the staple in the bill of fare 
was Humble Ke. Wheresoever he turned, he 
found the detested dish paraded before him. It 
' was Humble Pie hot and Humble Pie cold ; Hum- 
ble Pie roast and boiled ; pdti i P humble serviteur, 
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■and not at all d 2a financikre. He was haunted 
by the ghost of this grim victual^ not knowing 
what day his resolution might fail, and he be 
compelled to devour it ravenously. He had deter- 
mined not to be a curate any more. He had 
said to the church at Swordsley that henceforth 
it was to be a struggle between it and him. But 
he meant a grander and more potent Church 
when he apostrophised the humble little structure 
of St. Mary-la-Douce. The most abhorred form 
that Humble Pie could assume, was in his being 
possibly driven to ask the Reverend Ernest Gold- 
thorpe for testimonials as to his moral character, 
— for the Rector of Swordsley could scarcely 
refuse him those, — and seek, if he were pressed 
by want, for another curacy. Before he would 
do that, he thought, he would hang himself. 
What ! abase himself in the sight of the super- 
cilious High Churchman, at whose little follies 
and weaknesses he, with his great, strong, logical 
mind, had so often laughed ! "WTiat ! humiliate 
himself in the sight of the proud and scornful 
lady who, for a mere declaration of love, had 
treated him as one would treat a lacquey that 
had stolen spoons ! No ; sooner the suicide's 
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halter, the suicide's opium bottle, than that. All 
was over between him and the vocation for which 
he had so carefully trained himself. He had 
torn his cassock and rent his bands, he said to 
himself, irrevocably. The arrow was shot; the 
battle had commenced, and the strongest should 
win. 

He had very little money, and a fortnight in 
London brought him well nigh to the lowest 
ebb. He found that lodging, even in a mean 
hotel in a back-street of Blackfriars, was too 
expensive for him. He tried a Temperance 
Coffee-house, which was very dirty and very 
expensive, and that too proved beyond his means. 
He sought at very many private houses, but 
could not hear of a decent sleeping-room under 
six or seven shillings a week. He began to part 
with his clothes, which were few and of no great 
account, and with his books, which were nume« 
rous, and in some sort valuable. He had many 
college prizes, with the old arms emblazoned on 
the covers ; many expensive editions of the 
classics, to purchase which he had denied himself 
many a meal; and not a few choice volumes 
presented to him by old college friends. Away 
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went Elzevirs and Aldines. Away went college 
prizes. Away went Liddell and Scott^ and the 
Corpus Poetarum. With great fear and trem- 
bling he had first essayed to pawn his library, as 
he had been prudent enough to do with his 
clothes; but he found that the pawnbrokers 
would scarcely lend the value of their weight in 
paper on them, and that one pair of pantaloons 
was worth three lexicons. With secret rage and 
anguish he began selling his beloved folios. He 
certainly got more by their vendition outright ; 
but the sacrifice was still enormous. The second- 
hand booksellers in Holbom and Holywell Street 
told him that Greek and Latin books were worth 
scarcely anything now; and the prices they 
allowed certainly gave an ex parte confirmation 
to their opinion. One candid bookvendor, in- 
deed, who rejoiced much in the sale of albums 
and gift-books, told him that he only bought his 
volumes for their "jackets,'' meaning their hand- 
some bindings; and that so long as he could 
keep a stock of books well bound in vellum or 
tooled morocco, he could find customers, who 
would not care if the book itself was the Iliad or 
the Keepsake for 1836. " The greatest Hauthor of 
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the Hage, Sir/' remarked this worthy tradesman, 
^^next to the gent that signs the fi'pun'* notes, 
is 'Ay day. Hany thing with 'Ayday's name to it 
is sure to sell/' And when Ruthyn Pendragon 
parted with a book "bound by Hayday/' he 
dined somewhat more copiously than was his 
wont. 

He led a perfectly solitary life. To not one 
of his old fnends, although many were wealthy 
and influential, did he care to appeal, either for 
assistance or advice. If he met them in the 
street, he did his best to avoid them, or at most 
returned a furtive or sullen response to their greet- 
ings. Ruthyn had preserved just this link of 
connection with the world, as, when he left 
Swordsley, to desire that all letters which arrived 
for him after his departure might be forwarded 
to the Chapter Coflfee-house in St. Paul's Church- 
yard. That hostelry has been long since pulled 
down ; but at the date to which this story refers 
the Chapter was a queer, rambling place, with 
a darkling coffee-room and several mouldy old 
waiters, who were supposed to remember the 
Great Pire of London, and that Cathedral of 
St. Paul which was Gothic, and not Corinthian. 
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It was a great house of call for parsons more or 
less dilapidated^ who plied for hire there in a not 
much less overt manner than did the red-nosed 
and white-aproned ticket-porters at the entrance 
to Doctors* Commons, hard by. Yet the Chapter 
Coffee-house had its fasti, literary as well as 
theological; for did not poor Charlotte Bronte 
and her sister stay there when they came to 
London after the wonderful success of that most 
marvellous book Jane Eyre ? 

Every other day or so Pendragon looked in at 
the Chapter for his letters. A good many came* 
There were offers of help, which he deliberately 
tore up. There was a curt note from the Reverend 
Ernest, informing him that, although they had 
parted in anger, their differences had in no way 
impaired the esteem he entertained for Mr. Pen- 
dragon's character, and that if his recommenda- 
tion could be of any service to Mr. P. at any 
future stage of his career, it was very heartily at 
his service. Not for many years afterwards was 
the ex-curate to know at whose instance this 
letter was written, or by whose hand it was 
dropped into the letter-box of the Swordsley 
post-office. There was another note, too, in a 
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bold, dashing scrawl, with plenty of blots and 
plenty of capital letters, in which L. S. informed 
E. P. that she thought H. M. was sorry for 
having used him so cruelly, and that matters 
might yet be mended if he ^^ squared ^' the Eector. 
And the epistle wound up by reminding him that 
he had always a friend in need in the person of 
Lord Chalkstonehengist. But I don^t think his 
Lordship wrote the letter, and I think that 
Ruthyn Pendragon knew perfectly well who did. 

He kept both these letters for a day or two, 
often re-perusing them, and musing over their 
contents. But that unlucky flavour of Humble 
Pie pervaded both. He tore the Reverend Ernest 
Goldthorpe^s note into very symmetrical little 
bits, and having, for his own solace and satis- 
faction, trampled them under foot, he collected 
the fragments, and flung them in a handful to 
the ducks in the ornamental water in St. Jameses 
Park. The ducks ate them, as they will eat 
anything, — bread crumbs, cigar-ends, or tenpenny 
nails ; and it is to be hoped that their omnivorous 
stomachs derived benefit from the conciliatory 
expressions of the Bector of Swordsley. 

Letter number two Ruthyn did not treat quite 
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SO cavalierly. He retoraed no answer to it; but 
he kept it about him, at first in his pocket-book^ 
whence^ finding that its comers were getting 
frayed, he transferred it to his bosom. I think 
he sewed it up in a glove which did not belong 
to him, and which he had acquired in a surrep- 
titious and — for a clergyman— somewhat dis- 
honest manner, and then he hung the little 
packet round his neck by a silken string, and 
felt that when he was laid in his grave he should 
wish to have that short blotted letter next his 
heart. 

All this time he was very strenuously striving 
to earn his livelihood; for his means were very 
exigent, and he felt that his scanty stock of ready 
money would hold out but a little time longer. 
When he first went to the Chapter, he used to 
take a dish of tea there ; but soon he began to 
grudge the cost of that luxury, and was fain to 
shamble past the waiter, and ask in a shamefaced 
manner at the bar for his letters. The waiters 
contemned him accordingly, and soon began to 
look upon him as a kind of hedge-parson or 
hackney-chaplain, who would do any absentee's 
duty, and preach some one else's sermon for ten 
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shillings and a dinner. " If I am doomed to eat 
that kind of Humble Pie," thought Ruthyn 
Pendragon, " I shall have to hire a gown and a 
surplice, for I have parted with both.'' He had 
by this time but one suit of what may be termed 
clerical undress uniform, and it had grown wofully 
shabby and white at the seams. He had never 
acquired that art — in which some young curates 
are so expert — of tying his cravat in a captivating 
manner; and now, when he could only afford 
two clean ones in a week, the ill-knotted kerchief 
gave him a more slovenly appearance than ever. 
Walking — prowling down Whitehall, rather — one 
morning, Ruthyn Pendragon met a Bishop. His 
Lordship was probably on his way to the Athe- 
naeum, from some visit he had paid to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners or the Home Secretary. 
Perhaps he had been sitting in Convocation. 
There he was, plump, rosy, trimly-shaven, aproned, 
shovel-hatted, and silk-stockinged; one of the 
most prosperous-lodking descendants, perhaps, of 
the Twelve who were bidden to set no store by 
worldly wealth, that you could light upon in a 
summer's day. He quickened his pace as the 
disconsolate curate approached ; and his episcopal 
VOL. n. ^ 
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trot almost became a ran as^ with averted face^ 
he hastened towards King Charleses statue. Why 
did his Lordship avoid his needy brother 7 Pen- 
dragon concluded that it was through pride^ and 
that this was some lucky college Don who had 
just exchanged his trencher-cap for a mitre, and 
who, having known him in the old days, was 
ashamed to be recognised by so very shabby 
(albeit, dearly beloved) a brother. Alas, how 
little we know of one another's motives ! The 
Right Reverend Timothy Stephen, Lord Bishop 
of RougemuUet (Portsoakin Palace, Binnsborough, 
is the episcopal residence), was one of the most 
charitable prelates on the bench, and had he 
known Mr. Pendragon, or had he been properly 
recommended to him, would have done every- 
thing in his power to assist a deserving object, 
but the plain truth must be told: — the Bishop 
was being continually made the victim of persons 
who imposed on his benevolence by fictitious 
tales of woe, and, being exceedingly short-sighted, 
had mistaken the shabby curate for one Chowsle- 
ton, who affected the clerical garb, but who was 
a notorious begging-letter impostor, and had bled 
the good Bishop many a time and oft. 
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Although he disdained to seek employment in 
that Church against which he had set his face, 
Pendragon was not too haughty to try for a 
isituation as usher in a school. He advertised 
once or twice, although the shillings he had to 
disburse were as so many drops of his heart's 
blood, and he received a few answers in return. 
They were all worthless. One schoolmaster 
wanted an assistant who was perfectly conversant 
with Hebrew, Hindostani, and Tamil, could play 
on the harmonium, and tal^e charge of the boys 
during school-hours, for twenty pounds per 
annum. Another required an awakened Chris- 
tian, who could lecture upon chemistry, had some 
knowledge of therapeutics, and was willing to 
serve for a year without any salary. A third 
suggested that literary accomplishments were less 
an object than a thorough acquaintance with 
calisthenics and gymnastic exercises, and a mili- 
tary character; from which Pendragon inferred 
that his correspondent wanted a drill-sergeant, 
and not an usher. While a fourth, writing from 
Sroomback Scrubs, Ferulum, Yorkshire, plainly 
informed the advertiser that he wanted an usher 

who was a *'cappital skoUar,'' — so wrote the 

q2 
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Yorkshire preceptor, — and *' was akkustumed to 
hoarses/' *' I should not mind being a groom," 
thought Pendragonj "but if I became one, I 
would rather ride after Miss Salusburj in the 
park than fill up my leisure by teaching little 
boys, and rubbing my master's horse down." 

There was nothing to be got out of the scho- 
lastic profession. He called on a firm in a dingy 
street of the Strand who had an "Educational 
Registry," and professed to procure situations for 
ushers and tutors ; but the firm, represented by 
a bald-headed man with a red face, who had 
something to do with com and coals, and com- 
panies and matrimonial agencies, as well as with 
education, talked so much about the commission 
he expected, that Ruthyn fled from him in terror. 
Then he took to answering advertisements, but 
with an equal want of success. He applied for 
clerkships to employers who told him they would 
be glad to engage him at a rising salary if he 
would advance the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds on undeniable security, and bearing inter- 
est at the rate of fifteen per cent, per annum. 
He was tempted by announcements that he could 
clear a handsome income as canvasser for the 
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sale of an article in general demand^ and found 
that town-travellers were wanted for a powder to 
kill fleas^ and a liquid that washed linen (and 
burnt holes in it par dessus le marchi) without 
soap or water. He was informed, always through 
the medium of the newspapers^ that he could be 
taught (in common with other ladies and gentle- 
men^ and in six lessons) an accomplishment by 
which from three to five pounds a week could be 
realised. He sent^ as requested, half-a-crown's 
worth of postage-stamps to a given address, and 
received, by return of post, an envelope contain- 
ing a dirty scrap of paper, on which some absurd 
recipes for painting on leather and modelling wax- 
flowers were written in a schoolboy hand. The 
dupes were to send their postage-stamps to a 
certain number in Coger's Inn, Strand, W.C, 
and it is not improbable that a party by the name 
of Sims may have had something to do with 
teaching those accomplishments by which from 
three to five pounds a week might be realised. 

He wrote to the secretaries of one or two 
literary institutions, offering to deliver lectures. 
He was politely informed in return that the 
services of gentlemen unknown to the public 
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were not available, but that the lecture-theatre 
of the institation could be engaged for so many 
pounds per night. He haunted a few law- 
stationers^ shops about the Temple and Lincoln^s 
Inn, in the hope of obtaining some work in 
copying legal documents. He wrote a bold^ 
nervous hand, but it was loose and irregular. 
A friendly law-stationer in Carey Street, having 
glanced over his best specimens of caligraphy, 
was good enough to say to him, "Look here^ 
you see these two folios, don't you ? Ain^t they 
beautifully written? Ain't the upstrokes and 
downstrokes nice ? Ain't they like copper-plate ? 
You see this indenture? it's on parchment.. 
Ain't the engrossing first-rate? Did you ever 
see black letter done better than that? Well, 
all this writing 's done by a chap that lives in a 
garret in Bear Yard, and oftener sleeps on a 
doorstep than at home. He drinks a pint and a 
half of spirits every day, and will die in the 
hospital most likely. He's the beautifullest 
writer and th^fe biggest vagabond I know. When 
you've learnt a good law hand — it won't take 
you more than six months — you may come to me 
again, and if you want employment you shall 
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have it; though between you and me, I think 
youM better take a broom and sweep a crossing 
than go to law-writing.'' And treasuring up this 
valuable advice in his heart, Mr. Pendragon bade 
adieu to Carey Street. 

"An odd thing, wasn't it, for a clergyman to 
want a copying job?" remarked the law-sta- 
tioner to his wife, shortly afterwards. " He was 
shocking seedy, but he had the real parson-cut 
about him. I suppose he's taken to drinking, or 
gone to smash somehow, or done something bad, 
and the bishop has taken his goum away. Poor 
fellow ! " 

So nothing was wanting to the humiliation of 
Kuthyn Pendragon ; not even the compassion of 
a commander of quill-drivers, — not even the pity 
of this man of pleas, and pounce, and parchment. 

Wandering through Soho one day, as being the 
locality where he thought the cheapest lodgings 
might be obtained, but revolving in his mind, 
meanwhile, whether the displacement of so much 
water^ covering so much of the reeds and ooze of the 
Thames at Twickenham, by casting himself therein, 
might not be about the cheapest lodging he could 
find, Pendragon came upoli a caravanserai which 
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suited Ids leaa parse. It was a kind of model 
lodging-house^ — not one of the imposing struc- 
tures in red-brick with stone dressings which the 
Society for improving the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes have since set up here and 
there in London^ but an old warehouse or factoiy^ 
which a few well-wishers of their kind had fur- 
nished in a rough-and-ready manner for the 
accommodation of men of scanty means. They 
had called it a model lodging-house at first ; but 
they found the term distasteful to the tenants, — 
poverty has its proper, as well as its improper, 
side, — so the name was changed to that of the 
Monmouth Chambers, and thenceforth its cabins 
filled wonderfully. They were in truth cabins; 
for space was of great value in the house, and its 
distribution a matter of cunning arrangement ; 
and so every room on every floor had been par- 
titioned off by boards, not reaching within some 

9 

fourteen inches to the ceiling, into so many 
numbered nooks, a narrow passage running be- 
tween. Each cabin, however, had its door and 
its lock. The furniture was simple, but sufficient. 
A little iron bedstead, a peg or two for clothes, a 
locker to hold small penonal chattels, — and these 
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were all. To each floor was attached a lavatory ; 
and on the basement was a kitchen where the 
lodgers could cook their victuals, and clean their 
boots in the adjoining area. There was a room 
for them to eat in, and a large reading-room sup- 
plied with daily and weekly papers and periodicals, 
and containing a fair library of books. There the 
inmates sat and read or wrote, or played at chess 
or draughts, or brooded over their prospects and 
their poverty. There was even a smoking-room, 
from which only the introduction of spirits was 
prohibited. The taboo was merely for form's 
sake ; for the Monmouthians were no topers, and 
a roysterer would have died there of dulness in a 
week. A steward, or '^Econome," as the Rus- 
sians call him, managed the discipline of the 
place ; and all its advantages were to be enjoyed 
for three-and-sixpence a week, paid in advance. 

Ruthyn Fendragon eagerly availed himself of a 
vacant cabin in the Monmouth Chambers. By 
disposing of every superfluous article in his pos- 
session, he had managed to scrape together about 
four pounds. This sum, he said to himself, must 
enable him to hold out for six weeks, and then if 
no succour came he must do — he knew not what ; 
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but he was certain that something must be done. 
A carpet-bag held now his linen and the few 
needments for his toilet and studies,— his Bible, 
his Greek Testament, his favourite Horace (it was 
too ragged to sell), his Pale/s Evidences, and his 
Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying. How 
many times had he devoured that eloquent 
treatise ? how many times asked mentally, " Shall 
not I too have liberty of prophesying — of preach- 
ing the Word— the Word that has flesh and blood 
m it, and is not merely so many shrivelled sinews 
and dry bones? '' The house was full, and, like 
every other house where many people dwelt, was 
split up into cliques. There was the kitchen 
party, — ^reduced tradesmen, old worn-out clerks 
and commission-agents, — ^whose chief amusement 
and employment were in pottering over messes 
made from cheap scraps, and in squabbling over 
the reversions of places for their saucepans and 
fryingpans. They seldom ventured aboveground, 
but burrowed, like the farrier in Kenilworth. 
They seemed to have very little to eat, yet to be 
always breakfasting, dining, and supping. 

There were two foreign parties, socially as well 
as politically divided, hating each other cordially. 
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One was monarchical^ the other republican. In 
the coffee-room all day long^ and as far into the 
night as the rules of the house would permit (save 
only on occasions that will afterwards be referred 
to), toiled at a Dictionary a snuffy little old 
French gentleman^ who had been a marquis.. 
Had been^ I say, — for, abating his snuff, and twa 
weak eyes poring over the hard words, and, a 
trembling hand that transcribed them, and a 
meagre little carcase swathed in a woful dressing- 
gown of striped flannel, he belonged wholly to 
the past tense. Feebly, very feebly burnt the 
last drops of oil in that rusted, battered lamp for 
which Time, the great marine-store dealer, waited 
with growing impatience. O Beauty, he is wait- 
ing for your diamond-head lustre! O brilliant 
youth, he is waiting for your flashing gig-lamps I 
O Mammon, he is waiting for your golden cande- 
labra ! O virgins wise and virgins foolish, he is 
waiting for all your lamps to bum out, that he 
may add them to his heap of rags, and bones, and 
old metal : — among which, there is but one thing 
keen and bright, — ^his own sharp consuming 
sickle. But render grace for that a greater 
magician there is than Time — a magician wha 
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gives us new lamps for old ones — lamps that are 
never to bum low or wax pale, or cast lowering 
shadows, but shall be firmly stayed upon everlast- 
ing tripods. 

Very long hours the little old Frenchman slaved ^ 
at the Dictionary. Now and again he would take 
a bundle of manuscripts out with him (having 
previously donned, for waUdng-costume, a kind of 
woollen sack of olive-green, very ragged, in lieu 
of the flannel dressing-gown). Sometimes he 
would come back with a little brightness in the 
weak eyes. Then his companions knew that he 
had been receiving money, had been paid for some 
portion of his labour, or had been permitted to 
draw half-a-sovereign on account. Then he would 
feed, poorly enough. Heaven knows ! on little 
scraps of cook-shop meat, and ha^porths of bread, 
and sugar, and coffee, screwed up in odd little 
cocked hats of paper, — but still feed and satisfy 
his meagre appetite. More frequently, he would 
return quite penniless, and with an additional 
redness in the eyes. It was conjectured then that 
the hard bookseller in Holborn, who some day or 
another was to publish the Dictionary, had taken 
exception to the manner in which his task had 
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been performed, had bidden him recommence, 
and had refused him an advance. He never com- 
plained, and, valiantly enough, would try to gird 
himself to his task again, but generally went to 
bed, and lay there some ten hours, half-starving 
and crying/ until the steward would batter at his 
door with knuckles of authority, and tell him that 
it was against the regulations of the chambers to 
lie a-bed by day, — thus routing the poor old 
Dictionary-maker from his lair ; but only to press 
some coppers into his hand, or force him to come 
and share his dinner in the little panelled cabin 
which he called his lodge. The steward was a 
big-boned man, full six feet high, who had been a 
boatswain^s mate on board a man-of-war, and had, 
I doubt not, handled many a ropers end in his 
time; but he had a heart as soft as toast-and- 
butter, and was governed by a shrewish little wife 
not much bigger than a Dutch doll, who, on her 
part, was governed by a baby diminutive but in- 
subordinate, a baby that, without much difficulty, 
might have been put into a quart pot. 

It was mean and ignoble for a foreign noble- 
man to live in a model lodging-house, among 
next door to paupers, and cry when he could not 
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get any money from a bookseller^ was it not? 

But it was difficult to avoid pitying him. He was 

so old and so broken. Two-and-seventy years bad 

passed over his head. It was very long since he 
was bonij — ^years before the great Revolution, — 

heir to an historic name and to VAst estates. 
Why, he was eleven years of age when his father, 
mother, sisters, almost every relative he had, were 
guillotined by Robespierre. Why, he was past 
thirty when at the downfall of Napoleon the old 
abb^ who had sheltered him and brought him to 
England told him that it was time to return to 
France, and pay his court to Louis the Restored, 
and take possession of his long-sequestered in- 
heritance. But he never got his broad acres 
back. They had been swallowed up among the 
Domaines Nationaux, and the new grantees stuck 
to them. He managed to get places, employ- 
ments, was a captain in the Gardes du Corps^ — 
this poor little shrivelled old Dictionary-maker; 
but at last came 1830, and down he came again, 
never to rise any more. His days of prosperity 
had been few and transient. The morning of his 
life was misery ; the noontide was capricious and 
showery ; the night threatened to be as miserable 
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as the commencement. He has been dead^ I 
should surmise^ this poor old barnacle de la vieille 
roche^ these many years ; and I don^t think that 
he ever finished the Dictionary, 

Buthyn Pendragon would have made advances 
to this decayed old gentleman^ but he was almost 
too weak and nervous for conversation^ and^ like 
some animal or neglected child long accustomed 
to ill-treatment, winced and drew back, even when 
you spoke to him kindly, as though he expected, 
as a matter of course, that the word would be 
accompanied by a blow. There was another old 
Frenchman, with a closely cropped head and long 
moustache — both as white as snow, — who wore a 
discoloured ribbon at his button-hole, and was 
addressed as Colonel. He was a Legitimist, but 
for pure love of his country had preferred serving 
in the grand army under Napoleon to remaining 
inactive or to emigrating. He taught fencing 
when any one would take lessons of him, and, 
when they wouldnH, coloured engravings for a 
livelihood. He was of a somewhat boisterous 
temperament, however, and preferred taking his 
evening solace at an ill-conditioned little coffee- 
shop in the neighbourhood frequented chiefly by 
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foreign gentlemen in difficulties^ where until late 
at night you could hear the jingling of dominoes^ 
and the wrangling of politicians who never could 
agree. 

The foreign democratic element had also a 
shelter at the Chambers^ and a very hoarded^ rest- 
less, uncomfortable element it was, with appa- 
rently as great a hatred to paying its rent in 
advance, laving itself with soap and water, refrain- 
ing from smoking tobacco in its bed-chambers, 
and otherwise conforming to the rules of the 
establishment, as to tyranny and military coercion. 
The foreign democratic element was always squab- 
bling with the steward, and now and then endea- 
voured (mutually) to bruise and stab itself, accusing 
itself (mutually) of being a traitor and spy in the 
employ of tyrants. Ruthyn Pendragon avoided the 
foreign democratic element, then, as all men in 
their senses would act wisely in avoiding it now. 

Of English lodgers — British, rather, for there 
were Scotchmen and Welshmen among them — 
there was a sufficiently curious variety. All kinds 
of waifs and strays had drifted to this lone shore, 
and lay here in a tangled heap of shingle and sea- 
weed. It was certain that few of them could see 
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worse, but it was generally understood that many 
of them had seen better^ days. There was a tall 
and old man who had been at one time the pos- 
sessor of a large fortune. He talked of the days 
when he had been in the commission of the peace, 
and kept a pack of hounds. He always posted, 
he said, from Warrington to London, and with 
four horses, in defiance of the London and North- 
Western Railway, which he considered as a dan- 
gerous innovation. He had been an extravagant 
man, and boasted of some orgie he had had in 
George the Fourth's days, when he had dammed 
up a fountain, and made punch in the basin. 
Nobody believed this : but few refused to place 
credence in the report that he had been a very 
wicked old fellow, who had wasted his substance 
in riotous living, broken his wife's heart, and 
turned his children out of doors. Of his fortune 
nothing was left now but two or three Chancery 
suits. He had lain long in the Fleet and in the 
Benchfor contempt,and forcosts, and other offences 
against the High Court at Lincoln's Inn, until at 
last Chancery itself had got tired of him, and Lord 
Brougham, one fine morning in his chancellor-* 

ship, had inexorably, but mercifully, turned him 
VOL. II. a 
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out. It was an equal mercy when lie discovered 
the chambers^ a quiet place where he could live 
for next to nothings and grumble at his ease^ and 
even find an audience to listen to his " case/* and 
sympathise with his grievances. How he managed 
to live was no small mystery ; but he had plenty 
of bundles of yellow dog-eared papers left, and 
there appears to be some power of living by suc- 
tion given to Chancery suitors, and which makes 
their interminable papers a source of nutriment 
to them. At least Clidger, that was the tall 
suitor's name, managed to rub along, and to find 
stationery wherewith perpetually to memorialise, 
petition, and otherwise bore almost to desperation 
the Lord Chancellor who was in, and the Lord 
Chancellor who was out, and the rising lawyer 
who was supposed to have a chance of becoming 
Lord Chancellor some day or another, — to say 
nothing of the Vice-Chancellors, the daily and 
weekly newspapers, and the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. 

There was Tottlepot, too. Tottlepot had been 
a lieutenant in the Marines, a coal-merchant, and 
a schoolmaster, and now existed on a small annual 
pension granted him by his brother, a clergyman 
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in Somersetshire, on the express condition that he 
should never come within twenty-five miles of his 
residence. Tottlepot^s three great misfortunes 
were, that he had once been a very handsome 
man, and still considered himself (he was fifty) to 
he so ; that he was intolerably conceited ; and that 
he wrote a very bold, legible, and symmetrical 
hand. These circumstances concurred in making 
the unhappy wretch believe that he was a poet. 
He wrote rhyme continually, on every kind of 
subject, and in every kind of metre. That which 
he indited was so legible, that he found no diffi- 
<;ulty in reading it aloud, on all occasions, in a 
disgustingly flowing and sonorous voice — couplet ♦ 
after couplet, and stanza after stanza. Had he 
stammered or boggled over it, the man might have 
entertained some doubt as to his poetic faculty ; 
but rolling out his verses as he could, and did, by 
the hundred dozen, he had not the remotest 
shadow of uncertainty as to his great and trans- 
cendent genius. A man to be avoided, struck 
dumb with a sledgehammer, or struck dumb at 
any rate, was Tottlepot, late of the Marines, the 
Coal Exchange, and the Scholastic Profession. 
He spoke of himself, now reverently, affection- 
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ately, soothingly^ as the " poor poet," — and now 
arrogantly and boastfully as one with a divine 
inheritance^ one who had stolen fire from Heaven, 
Sir, and suffered for it, like Prometheus. If the 
newspapers were late, he recorded their tardiness 
in a sonnet. He wrote poems on fine days, on 
wet days, and on foggy ones. He described a 
cold in his head, or a corn that he had cut, in the 
Spenserian stanza, and when he had a disagree- 
ment with the steward, which was about twice in 
every three days, withered that functionary, to his 
own — ^Tottlepot's — ^thinking, in Popeian heroics. 
Who has not known these insufferably vain and 
* empty men, who, on the strength of much wordi- 
ness and a half-clouded intellect, turn down their 
collars, neglect to comb their hair, or fulfil their 
responsibilities in this life, and give themselves 
out as Poets. Did they ever abound more than 
at present ? Will some kind, real satirist be good 
enough to come forward and fustigate them into 
a sense of shame, and a knowledge of their own 
position as average rate-paying Christians ? Was 
there ever a time when they more needed the 
warning hammered into them half a century since 
by one who was no poet, but who, unless I greatly 
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err^ has since become one of the greatest men of 
letters^ lawyers^ and sages that the world has 
seen? Say, was it Brougham, or was it Jeffrey, 
who wrote, "We really cannot permit a^ the 
shallow'coxcombs who languish under the burden 
of existence to take themselves for spell-bound 
geniuses. Thcmost powerful stream, indeed, will 
stagnate the most deeply, and will burst out to 
more wild devastation when obstructed in its 
peaceful course ; but the weakly current is, upon 
the whole, more liable to obstruction, and will 
mantle and rot, at least, as dismally as its betters. 
The innumerable blockheads, in short, who betake 
themselves to suicide, dram-drinking, and dozing 
in dirty nightcaps, will not allow us to suppose 
that there is any real connection between ennui 
and talent, or that fellows who are fit for nothing 
better than mending shoes or cracking stones 
may not be very miserable if they are unfor- 
tunately raised above their proper occupations.^'* 
Tottlepot and Clidger, — the one with his poetry, 
the other with his grievances, — together with the 
silent misery of the little old snuffy Marquis de la 
Yieille Boche, and the beards and bluster of the 

• Edinburgh Review, 1818. 
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foreign democratic element, were not very condu* 
cive to Ruthyn Pendragon's peace of mind. But 
for the cheapness of the chambers, he might have 
been speedily tempted to leave them ; but he found 
companions less demonstrative, and, ultimately, 
two or three almost congenial to his ways of 
thought. There was a quiet population of broken- 
down tradesmen, clerks timewom and shattered, 
yet still able to scrape a weekly subsistence by 
making up the books of butchers and tailors in 
the evening and collecting debts. There were a 
few small commission-agents, who were satisfied 
with their legitimate gains, and therefore did not 
prosper much. There was a reduced farmer 
named Cherft — one of those sad spectacles, a fat 
man grown thin, and whose skin was as baggy as 
the clothes he wore. A great speculation in com, 
or hops, or clover, had made him bankrupt ; but 
he had not lost his equanimity. He calmly re- 
membered the days when he used to farm a thou- 
sand acres ; was perfectly contented with critici- 
sing the points of the cab and cart horses he saw 
passing the window; was almost an infallible 
judge of the weather; was a staunch Protec- 
tionist, and assiduously perused the prices current 
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of those markets whose fluctuations were nothing 
to him now. Add to these, if you please, a dapper 
little man^ whose name was, aptly enough, Mr. 
Smart, who had taught writing, arithmetic, and 
the use of the globes any time these fifty years in 
ladies* schools, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Camberwell and Kensington; a wan, sunburnt 
man, who had been agent for a Chinese opium 
house at Canton for many years, who had not 
made a fortune out of that traffic, and was sus- 
pected of habitually chewing the narcotic drug in 
which he had once dealt ; and a superannuated 
theatrical prompter, whose sight was now too bad 
to enable him to "hold the book," who was, to 
his great good luck, " on the Fund," and who 
was looked upon as an infallible authority as to 
new pieces and first appearances : he never went 
to the theatre, but attended the performances 
through the intermediary of a newspaper, and 
always with a saving clause, disparaging to the 
present state of the drama, and laudatory of those 
glorious days when John Kemble and Jack Ban- 
nister, Joey Munden and Jerry Sneak Russell, 
flourished. In what manner of gyrations do 
people flourish, I wonder? — angularly, or in 
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curves^ or in ''parabolic envelopes^*' as tliat un- 
expected cornet^ the other daj, is said to have 
done. 

Ah! let me not forget; there was an artist^ too, 
at the chambers. His name was Clere; — John 
Clere — nothing more. He was so desperately 
poor^ and so painfully struggling an artist^ that 
he should properly have lived in a garret^ worn a 
threadbare black-velvet coat, continuallv smoked 
a short pipe^ abused the Hanging Committee of 
the Boyal Academy^ and the extortionate race of 
picture-dealers^ and lain on his back all day on a 
flock-bed, waiting for patronage. He did nothing 
at all of the kind. Although not three-and- 
twenty years of age, he never smoked, and did 
not even wear a moustache; nor, although his 
hair was of an auburn hue, and abundant in 
quantity, did he part it down the middle, torture 
it into ringlets, or allow it to flow over the collar 
of his coat behiud. He avowed, with much 
simplicity, that he was the son of a butcher at 
Norwich, that he had been bred at a charity- 
school, and, disliking the paternal calling, was on 
the eve of being apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
when he thought that he would come to London 
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smd see if lie could earn a crust by the exercise of 
that taste for drawing which he had shown, chiefly 
in chalk and slate-pencil^ from the yery earliest 
days that he had worn a muffin-cap and leathers. 
At St. Wackleburga's charity-school he had 
learned to read and write imperfectly; all the 
Test he had taught himself. He was fortunate 
■enough to arrive in the great town, a raw lad, in 
1845, when there was a great railway mania. 
More iron roads were projected than there were 
towns and villages, almost, for them to connect 
with one another. Certain standing orders of 
Parliament had to be complied with, and certain 
maps and plans to be deposited at the offices of 
the Soard of Trade, by midnight at a given date. 
These maps and plans were lithographed; and 
lithographic draughtsmen — nay, any ticket-writer 
who could make a mark on stone or tracing-paper 
— were at a premium. John Clere went in with 
the rest to a great lithographer in the. City, about 
a fortnight before the great day. He had been 
dropping prospectuses down areas at a penny 
a-piece — everybody, the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, found employment in connection with rail- 
ways in the famous " forty-five : '' beggars were 
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directors, and alms-men members of provisional 
committees — when a youthful acquaintance, 
engaged in the same pursuit, told him of the 
great run on lithographic draughtsmen. He re- 
membered that he had once made a chalk drawing 
or two on stone of a popular churchwarden and a 
new pump, for a printer in Norwich, who had 
paid the clever charity boy a few shillings for his 
pains. He went with specimens of his pro- 
ficiency, and a neatly-written character from the 
master of St. Wackelburga; who, good peda- 
gogue, always predicted that John Clere would 
become either president of the Royal Academy, 
or coach-painter in ordinary to her Majesty. 
The great lithographer cared nothing at all about 
his character, and very little about his specimens. 
He wanted hands. He gave everybody a chance 
who said that he understood map-drawing. If 
the neophyte made blots, and showed manifest 
incapability, he was forthwith turned out. If he 
was up to his work, he was paid five shillings an 
hour for it, and might go on drawing maps and 
plans all day and all night. John Clere had a 
lithographic pen put in his hand, a stone before 
him, and a map to copy from. He proved neat 
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and expeditious ; and before a week was out his 
hire was raised to ten — to fifteen shillings an 
hour, to say nothing of refreshments laid on 
gratis and supplied at discretion. He made 
junctions between Stoke Pogis and Walton-on- 
the-Naze, with a branch to Stony Stratford, 
calling at Ashton-under-Lyne. He drew sections 
of the great Saddleback tunnel, and the great 
Lough Swilly bridge, and the great Ben Nevis 
viaduct. Ah, if those halcyon days could have 
lasted for ever! They did not. The fixed day 
for delivery arrived. Cabs tore up to the Board ot 
Trade, disgorging frantic engineers and foaming 
agents laden with bolsters, with bales, with pillows 
of maps and plans. I suppose that not one- 
hundredth of those projected railways were ever 
completed, ever commenced indeed. However^ 
John Clere found himself the better by fifty 
pounds in hard cash when that memorable mid- 
night hour struck. He had secured, too, a friend 
in the lithographer^ who saw his talent and 
admired his wondrous perseverance; but alas^ 
while the lithographer had paid his workmen 
on the nail, the projecting companies neglected to 
pay the lithographer. The Stoke Fogis and 
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Walton-on-tlie-Naze people, the Lough Swillyites 
and the Saddlebackians, owed him hundreds. 
He went bankrupt, and to the colony of Natal, 
whence he wrote now and then to John Clere, 
advising him to save up money enough to 
emigrate to that flourishing settlement. 

John Clere had no luck for six years after- 
wards. He lived for a very long time on the 
fifty pounds the railway mania had brought him, 
and then sank down into a day-to-day fight for 
bread-and-cheese. When he could earn enough 
to buy bread with, he spent it in a subscription to 
a night-school in Frith-street, Soho, where he 
could draw from the "round," or plaster casts 
from the antique ; and hoped some day to be able 
to subscribe to another school, where he could 
draw from the living model. He felt that he had 
everything to learn, and so welit on learning, and 
found his account in it. I wish that Mr. Samuel 
Smiles could have known John Clere. He would 
have added another chapter then to his good book 
on Self Help. 

John Clere could not paint much. He dreaded 
the idleness of companionship, and the tempta- 
tions to mooning and day-dreaming of a studio. 
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The steward was kind to him, and there being 
an unoccupied cabin at the top of the house with, 
fortunately, a window in it — for the majority of 
the chambers only enjoyed a dim illumination 
from a common studio — allowed him to go np 
there and try his hand at painting, which he did 
now and then, in a rough-and-ready fashion, with 
a board propped against a locker for an easel. He 
had a taste for mediaeval art too, and was dex- 
terous at missal painting; but those were long 
before the days of illuminating Art Union, and 
the missals would not bring in bread. He had a 
mingled scorn and loathing for the picture- 
dealers, and so did not devote himself to the pro- 
duction of the hasty oil-sketches known as ^^pot- 
boilers,'' or the money-bringing daubs that turn 
up in cheap auctions. He cultivated a few of the 
rougher species of design, and lived by it, pre- 
ferring mostly to work in the common reading- 
room below, where the poor old Dictionary-maker 
used sometimes to watch his labours in meek 
admiration; and Clidger used to scowl at him 
because he had no grievances, and Tottlepot rail 
at him because he did not cultivate High Art, and 
had no sense of the Beautiful. He would have 
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conciliated Tottlepot by listening to any amount 
of his poetry, which rather amused him than 
otherwise, but for a falling off of which you are 
speedily to "hear. So he worked and worked, and 
sufficient for the day was the Humble Pie thereof. 
He drew cheap valentines ; he touched up portraits 
for cheap miniatiures (great is photography in the 
land now, but it was only a weak and suckling 
art then) ; he drew cartoons on wood of landaus, 
and electro-plate, and artificial limbs, and gentle- 
men measuring themselves with a view to being 
provided by cheap tailors at their provincial resi- 
dences with exquisitely fitting habiliments — the 
destination of most of which cartoons was the 
advertising columns of newspapers. And now 
and then he had a romance to illustrate for a 
cheap publisher, or a portrait to draw on stone, 
and was quite happy on about fifteen shillings a 
week, reserving any overplus for the development 
of a certain purpose, of which only his strong 
human will and the Power who had given it to 
him knew the purport. 

Pendragon had not been many days in the 
chambers before he struck up something like a 
friendship with this simple, quiet, earnest young 
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man. But for his dread of eating that Humble 
Pie, of which the other partook every day quite 
contentedly, and even thankfully, he would have 
asked him to recommend him to any employment 
he knew of; but he refrained; and John Clere, 
who had a habit of minding his own business, 
naturally thought that the parson had some 
private means, or that he would not sit all day 
long reading books and biting his nails. Pen- 
dragon found out, little by little, that Clere took 
an interest in Church matters, and that he used 
to go to early service every morning to a certain 
celebrated and much-decorated church in Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, and on Sundays to a fane 
«ven more highly decorated at Knightsbridge. 
He began to hesitate whether it were not incum- 
bent upon him — who had sacrificed so much for 
conscience sake — who had given up his curacy at 
Swordslev because he diflFered from the rector as 
to red crosses, and surplices, and brass work, and 
artificial flowers, and candlesticks— to hate this 
poor toiling young artist because he was a 
Puseyite, and confessed that he read Alban 
Butler^s Lives of the Saints. But was he a 
Pusevite? Somehow Kuthin had to own to him- 
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self that John Clere did not talk as the Reverend 
Ernest Goldthorpe talked ; that he showed much 
more knowledge and much more liberality than 
the aristocratic rector, that he seemed to have 
made a deep and earnest study of things which 
Ernest Goldthorpe — so his ex-curate thought — 
had only adopted as a fashion and a whim. " This 
Puseyism, or whatever it is/' said Pendragon, 
" has made yonder magnifico at Swordsley super- 
cilious; it has made Magdalen Hill proud and 
disdainful ; but it seems to have instilled into this 
young man only a profound humility, and a desire 
to go on learning good things.*' It was easy to 
see that John Clere was no bigot. If he leant 
even Homewards, and on this Pendragon pressed 
him hard, but unavailingly, it was with no supine 
reliance. If he turned away from cant, and 
howling Boanergism, and the puling shabby piety 
which prompts some people, with no fear of the 
Mendicity Society before their eyes, to be per- 
petually scrawling begging-letters to Heaven : not 
honest prayers, but selfish petitions based on good 
deeds they aflFect to have done but never have — it 
was without intolerance and without severity. 
John Clere belonged to a little knot of theo- 
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logians who lived quietly and contentedly at the 
chambers, and who, when Pendragon had been 
admitted to their intimacy, and had made up his 
mind not to hate the artist for his Puseyism, he 
discovered could agree excellently well among 
themselves. There was one of the hardest of 
Scotchmen, who had something to do with a 
Manchester warehouse, and who held by Crown- 
Court prophecy and Doctor Cumming. There 
was a mild old man in a large black stock and a 
larger black wig, and who, in-doors and out-of- 
doors, wore a blue cloak with a fur collar ; who 
sat under a famous preacher, then wont to hold 
forth at a chapel in Oxendon Street, Haymarket. 
He was slightly afraid, the mild old gentleman in 
the stock and wig used to remark, that the Doctor 
had Socinian tendencies ; but he could not help 
admiring his eloquence, and revering his truly 
practical piety. There was a Unitarian, who 
attended a place of worship where Gray's Elegy 
or Campbell's Last Man were occasionally sung 
by way of hymns, and whom Pendragon at first 
regarded with the kind of feeling with which 
Torquemada might have regarded a lapsed 
heretic, but who was nevertheless a very quiet, 

TOL. II. 8 
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honest, God-fearing man, of grave conyersation: 
and blameless life. There was a Welsh Baptist, 
who had been an usher in a school;' and a 
Methodist mechanic from Lancashire. And these 
five, and John Clere the Puseyite, and Ruthyn 
Pendragon, who had sacrificed so much for 
conscience sake, would sit and talk together 
seriously on new connections and old connections, 
and orthodoxy and heterodoxy — arguing closely 
and sternly too, but never quarrelling. Only one 
trifling squall troubled the tranquil sea of their 
daily discourse. There came a Calvinist, a town 
traveller, I think, for a firework manufacturer. 
He was well read, and a fluent speaker, and at 
first was a welcome addition to the little knot of 
those whom the censorious Clidger used to 
stigmatise as "the Hypocrites,^' and the satirical 
Tottlepot deride as " the Saints." But there was 
no eliminating the brimstone and saltpetre from 
the Calvinist. He would persist in maintaining 

9 

that only the elect could be saved : that he was 
one of the elect, and that his companions were 
not. This was personal, and the quiet theologians 
of the chambers declined to argue further with 
him ; and the Calvinist went away in dudgeon, to 
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travel for fireworks among a people who had 
more grace. 

How happily Ruthyn Pendragon thought the 
days would pass if he could continue to dwell 
among thes^tranquil and charitably minded men. 
But, alack, the silver sands of his purse were fast 
running out. He had now only a few shillings 
left, and the dreadful alternative of Humble Fie 
or Starvation stared him in the face. 
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CHAPTER X. 
woman's work. 

Onyx Square^ Tybumia, was itself again. The 
auriferous tide had once more its ebb and flow- 
between Beryl Court and the mansion of 
Mammon ; and splendour^ if not gaiety^ resumed 
its reign in the domains of Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. 

The Baronet had come home for the London 
season, Lady Goldthorpe with him; and Miss 
Magdalen Hill had come up &om The Casements 
to join her adopted mother. Sir Jasper^s healthy 
said Dr. Sardonix, was entirely restored. It was 
a mercy — it was a blessing, quoth Dr. Sardonix. 
If it were not impertinent to say, neatly observed 
the Physician, that one to whom Society owed so 
much owed something likewise to Society, he, the 
Doctor, could state, that his distinguished patient 
was perfectly prepared to discharge that debt. 
His place had long been vacant, but he was now 
ready to fill it again, and would do so, as worthily 
as ever. 
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This was very neat language, and from a courtly 
doctor who had numbers of distinguished patients 
to conciliate^ came very appropriately ; but it was 
not the less a lie. Perhaps Society could not get 
on without such elegant untruths: at any rate, 
they are told every day of Society's life, and, in 
Society, prosper exceedingly. " There is not the 
slightest foundation,'' says the Morning Smoother^ 
"for the absurd statement to which an unscrupu- 
lous contemporary just gave currency, that the 
pecuniary embarrassments of a certain gallant 
officer in the Household Brigade have led to his 
quitting the country in a precipitate manner." 
It is perfectly well known at all Captain De Loos' 
dubs, that he has been cheating at cards, that 
the usurers refuse to renew any more of the 
Captain's bills, and, tired of large interests, up- 
roariously demand their principal in full. The 
Captain is rusticating at Kissingen, whence he 
will speedily remove to some northern clime, 
where extradition treaties with England are not 
known ; for, lo, in a s(^andalous trial in the 
Common Pleas steps into the witness-box De 
Loos' great chum. Viscount Groomporter, and 
maketh oath and sweareth that the signatures to 
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half-a-dozen bills of exchange, which the Captain 
has been getting discounted as accepted by his 
lordship, are none of his handwriting. Not a 
word of truth, I can assure you, in the story about 
the fracas between Lord Raffborough and his 
wife, Tom Soapley — that eminent professor of the 
art of making things comfortable — ^is instructed 
to say to anybody who will believe him. But 
nobody will believe him, for the reason that it is 
perfectly well known that Lord Raffborough has 
broken Lady Raflfborough's cache-peiffney and very 
nearly her head into the bargain, with a cham- 
pagne-bottle, and that her Ladyship has run away 
with Signor Mercandotti, the music-master. 

Nobody who heard Dr. Sardonix believed a, 
word that he said about Sir Jasper Goldthorpe's 
complete restoration to health. Everybody could 
see that Mammon looked exceedingly ill and ex- 
ceedingly shaky. Indeed, some went so far as to 
say that the Baronet's lengthened tour on the 
Continent was all a pretence, and that he had 
been sojourning in a private lunatic asylum. Still 
it was a kind and charitable thing for Dr. Sar- 
donix to trot about town reporting his entire con- 
valescence ; and Society, to say nothing of Mam- 
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mon, was very grateful to him for it. When 
Madame de Genlis's Palace of Truth is built, 
the window-blind makers will all realise rapid 
fortunes. 

However, Dr. Sardonix's amiable fictions not- 
withstanding, there was no denying that pomp 
and luxury had reasserted themselves in Onyx 
Square. If the dead man, and the awful circum- 
stances of his death, were not, and could never 
be, forgotten, his remains, at least, were interred 
in a pompous catafalque, and he was mourned 
for beneath veils of gold-and-silver tissue. His 
mother still wore mourning for him; still shed 
tears when, routing among the drawers of her 
dressing-table, or in some of her woman's hiding- 
places, — and what woman has not a hiding-place ? 
— she came upon some boyish memento of him 
who was gone, never to return: — now a glove, 
now the agate-mounted whip he had with his 
first pony, now a school theme, beautifully en- 
grossed over faintly-ruled lines, and elaborately 
flourished with swans and cherubims by the 
writing-master attached to the well-known clas- 
nical establishment of Dr. Budds, Broomley Heath, 
Birchshire. These and dozens of other things — 
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his epaulette-box, the cashmere shawl and ivorjr 
chessmen he ^had sent her from India, a rough 
pen-and-ink drawing he had made of himself in 
cantonments, in white jacket and pith hat, loung- 
ing in a rocking-chair, smoking a monstrous 
Trichinopoly cheroot, with a glass of brandy 
pawnee beside him, — all these were so many 
mute but eloquent disclaimers of the possibility 
of his ever quite fading away from the memory 
of his parents. We can't get rid of these awfully 
silent legacies of the dead, these whispers from 
beyond the grave. Poor Lady Goldthorpe did 
not lose the memory of her sorrow, but she 
ceased to dwell upon it: she only, bethought 
herself of it with a chastened sadness : the image 
of the lost son was as that of a country visited, 
long, long ago, of which only the dim outline is 
permanent in the mind, but which now and 
again, and in a transient manner, starts up dis- 
tinct and vivid. Moreover she was a cheerful 
woman by nature, and her susceptibilities were 
not of the keenest. Heartily grieve as she might, 
sorrow seldom spoilt her appetite : she might cry 
over her dinner, but she was rarely so wretched 
as to go utterly dinnerless. New cares, new pre- 
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occupations^ conspired^ however, about this time 
to cast a shade over Lady Goldthorpe's generally 
beaming temperament. The chief care was her 
husband^s infirm state of health, coupled with an 
uneasy sensation that he was brooding over some 
deep and secret sorrow, to which the loss of his 
son was comparatively trifling. What it was she 
did not know; but that there was something lying 
dark in his path — something evil lowering over 
his head — ^her womanly instinct persuaded her. 

" My Goldy usen^t to take on so," she would 
remark to the confidential Cashman. *' He's 
had troubles enough in his time, poor dear ; but 
he always got over them, and was as merry as a 
grig a fortnight afterwards. He's had losses and 
people to worrit him; but he never seemed so 
down as he is now. Depend upon it. Cash,'' — 
Lady Goldthorpe had a pleasant liking for abbre- 
viation, — "there's more in it than either of us 
think for. What vexes me most is, that he never 
tells me anything. He used to tell me every- 
thing ; and now he has scarcely a word to throw 
at a dog." 

In Mrs. Cashman'tf mind there was one prime 
and fundamental root for all human evil. It was 
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not money which Mrs. Cashman^ who had saved 
a comfortable little peculium of her own, so 
stanchly held to he the root of all good. The 
fons et oriffo of all misery and disaster had in 
her philosophy an intimate and inseparable con- 
nection with the human abdomen and the human 
liver. She considered the two as identical, and 
seldom mentioned one without the other. 

" P'raps it's the stommick, .my lady/' she sug- 
gested. "P'raps it's the boil" (Mrs. Cashman 
always called the biliary secretion the *'boil") 
*' that's the matter with the poor dear gen- 
tleman." 

" Cashman," replied her mistress, with decision, 
but without acrimony, " you're a fool. Sir Jasper 
never had anything the matter with his liver. 
Bless his heart, he could digest a saddle and 
bridle for breakfast, and a copper stewpan for 
dinner. No, Cash ; there's something else. It's 
something in the City that troubles my — " 

" The fun's, my Lady, maybe," meekly hinted 
the rebuked housekeeper. 

" Ay, the Funds, or the National Debt, or the 
Bank Stocks, or the what's-his-names," pursued 
Lady Goldthorpe, snappishly. ''Drat the City; 
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J wish there had never been such a place as the 
City, I do declare, though we were as poor as 
church-mice before we went there, and got all our 
money out of it. The City! bother the City; 
it's the bane of every woman's life. If your 
husband comes home as cross as two sticks, and 
as surly as a bear with a sore head, things are 
sure to have been going contrariwise in the City. 
If you wish him to take you to Greenwich or 
Richmond, he's got an appointment in the City. 
If he comes home at two in the morning, with 
one collar up and the other down, and a lighted 
cigar-end in his waistcoat-pocket, he's been meet- 
ing a friend in the City. If you want the horses, 
he's going to take them into the City. It's aU 
City, City, City, though it's made us as rich as 
Water Creases " (presumably Croesus) ; " and I 
wish the City was at Jericho, that I'm sure 
I do." 

I wonder how many ladies of my acquaintance 
are of the same opinion with Lady Goldthorpe, — 
albeit they may express their thoughts in lan- 
guage slightly more refined. 

These were the cares of the wife of Mammon. 
Her preoccupations were to find a wife for her son 
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Ernest^ and a husband for her adopted child 
Magdalen Hill. 

" I don^t see why they shouldn^t come together 
now poor dear Hughes gone/' she reasoned to 
herself. " Her fortun' would join very nicely 
with Ernest ; they're both clever, and pious, and 
charitable, and theyM make a very pretty pair. 
Ah, but would they ? Would they agree, I won- 
der? He's proud, and she's proud. He's got a 
will of his own, and so has she ; and when pride 
and pride come together. Old Scratch comes and 
sits bodkin." — You must really excuse Lady 
Goldthorpe's want of refinement, but you must 
remember that she was of humble extraction, and 
had once been the wife of a small shopkeeper. — 
" No, I'm afraid the match wouldn't do. As for 
Ernest, I must and will marry him off before he's 
a year older; but Magdalen — I don't think she 
would have anybody, if he was Emperor of Japan, 
and had a mint of money : ^ I wear the weeds of 
a virgin widow,' she told me yesterday. StuflF 
and nonsense. Girls ought to be married, par- 
ticular when they have plenty of money. I hadn't 
any money when Goldy married me. I had but 
two frocks, — a brown merino, and a silver-gray 
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lustring for Sundays^ — and I waa as happy as the 
day was long. But Maggy loved Hugh too dearly 
to be false to his memory; so she said. Ah^ 
Hugh, Hugh ! poor dear Hugh ! We shall meet 
in Heaven, where the wicked cease from worritin', 
and there's no more bother, and the wearv are 
nice and comfortable.^' 

This was the usual burden of the good woman'^s 
complaints, and although she misquoted the 
sacred text she thoroughly believed in it. 

There were more persons in Onyx House be- 
sides Lady Goldthorpe and the confidential Cash- 
man who shrugged surmises and whispered mis- 
givings about Sir Jasper's altered manner, his 
bowed and drooping head, his anxious face. His 
footmen noticed it ; but as it did not affect their 
wages, their uniform, or their hair-powder, they 
did not trouble their ineffabilities about it, much. 
Argent, Sir Jasper's body-servant, remarked it. 
Argent was a shrewd man, and ventured to sound 
Mr. Drossleigh, the financial factotum, who still 
came backwards and forwards between Onyx 
Square and Beryl Court, Sir Jasper's ill-health 
frequently compelling him to absent himself for 
days together from business. Argent did this 
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with great fear and trembling; but Mr. Dross- 
leigh did not^ as he expected^ reprove him with 
any extraordinary sternness. 

" It's no business of yours, and none of mine. 
Argent, for the matter of that," he remarked, 
'* and it would be worth both our situations if Sir 
Jasper found us out prying into his affairs ; but 
between you and me, his goings-on puzzle me 
quite as much as they do you. I suppose we both 
see about as much of him, you in your way, and 
I in mine. I can^t understand what's up. Argent. 
There's somefhing in the wind, and that's the 
truth. I do hope that Sir Jasper hasn't got into 
* any trouble about a bit of white muslin." 

For, as the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the confi- 
dential Cashman was to imagine that there could 
be no trouble without a derangement of the 
stomach and liver, so did the confidential Dross- 
leigh attribute every moral and physical ailment 
to one source — ^namely, to white muslin ; other- 
wise, the womankind enveloped therein. Mr. 
Drossleigh was a confirmed misogynist, and those 
familiar with his personal history affirmed that in 
early life he had been the victim of a subtle ad- 
venturess habitually wearing white muslin, who, 
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having decoyed him into presenting her with hi» 
portrait, and addressing to her some absurd versi- 
cles, in which ''utter'' rhymed with ''butter/' 
and " pledge " with " edge," had, on his declining 
to purchase a special license and make a hand- 
some settlement upon her forthwith, brought an 
action for breach of promise of marriage against 
him, and recovered damages to the extent of 
three hundred and fifty pounds. Drossleigh paid 
the damages and costs, and thenceforth looked with 
an evil eye on white muslin, constantly traducing 
the wearers of that textile fabric, and ascribing 
to their agency all woe that is worked beneath 
the sun. Nor did Sir Jasper Goldthorpe's con- 
dition escape the notice and the comments of two 
young ladies at that time resident in his mansion. 
Magdalen Hill saw his sorrow, and grieved. 
Letitia Salusbury saw Magdalen's grief in a 
stronger light than even she did Sir Jasper's, and 
sympathised with her to the full. They were not 
a very well assorted pair. Magdalen was as 
little communicative as ever ; and her frank and 
voluble companion was compelled to judge mostly 
by inference of that which was passing in the 
mind of her taciturn companion. 
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I have said that they were ill-assorted. Seldom, 
perhaps, were two young ladies Brought together 
who had so few tastes in common, or who seemed 
so widely to diverge in their views and disposi- 
tions. Magdalen grew sterner and more ascetic, 
so to speak, every day. In a few cold words she 
told her friend that she, Magdalen, had long 
neglected ^her duties ; that she had long been 
blind to her responsibilities ; but that her eyes 
were at length opened, and that she was deter- 
mined to discharge the task which she knew 
devolved upon her, and to which she felt that 
she was called. 

"What is the task, Meg?'* — ^Miss Salusbury 
persisted in addressing Miss Hill in the least 
refined diminutives. — " What is the duty ? What 
are the responsibilities ? Have you got any bills 
to take up, like the young men in the Heavies 
whom one knew at Swordsley ? Are you obliged 
to get up early in the morning for drill, or stable- 
duty? Do you want to go to matins at St. 
Barnabas, or, better still, at the Oratory at 
Brompton? Or do you feel it your solemn voca- 
tion to wear a horse-hair next your skin, and 
whip yourself three times a-day, like St. Catha- 
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rine of Sienna^ or the saints and martyrs you are 
always painting ? " 

Ah, those saints and martjrrs ! — ^'tis the writer 
who puts in the interlocutory. How we have 
degenerated from the fine old times of maceration 
and mortification! The saintesses of old wore 
horse-hair chemisettes : our modem devotees only 
wear them in the form of crinoline skirts. The 
primitive pietists scourged themselves with wire : 
the saints of Belgravia make the wire into 
'^cases/^ to distend their skirts withal. 

" I think/' Miss Hill calmly answered, '* that 
I have painted saints and martyrs enough. I 
hope to look henceforth at those holy exemplars 
from quite a different point of view. I have done 
with those vanities of gold and vellum and 
gaudiness.'^ 

^'Ah^ I thought what it was coming to. I 
guessed what was going to happen. A narrow cell, 
a hard pallet, a crucifix, a rosary, a skull, a big 
book, and a pair of shears for your back hair ; — 
all is vanity, that's it. You are going to take 
the veil.'' 

"I have no such intentions. Although the 
communion by which I hold recognises, under 
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certain circumstances^ the excellence and useful- 
ness of the monastic system ; although conventual 
institutions, properly modified, are not wholly 
foreign to my views on Church matters, — I look 
at utter seclusion from the world, and denial of 
the claims which the world has upon our services, 
as selfish and hypocritical. When I feel that I 
can no longer do good, I may think again of 
becoming a nun." 

" I dare say youVe thought of it over and over 
again; as it is, you're a walking Lady Abbess. 
I'm half afraid that you'll order me to be bricked 
up for my sins in the wall of Tattersall's yard. 
Charmingly edifying it would be ; just like Con- 
stance de Beverley in Marmwa, Fancy the 
skeleton of Lord Chalkstonehengist^s daughter 
being discovered fifty years hence standing bolt 
upright in a niche made in the bricks and mortar : 
nothing on her but some mouldy grave-clothes, 
nothing beside her but an empty pitcher." 
*' You jest upon everything, Letitia." 
" I jest upon monks and nuns, because I believe 
the vast majority of the tales told about them to 
he silly trash. Do you think I believe all those 
old women's fables about dungeons, and living 
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^epulchres^ and iron rods, and clanking chains^ 
and the- like? Constance de Beverley's niche 
was in all probability a rabbit-hutch. I've no 
patience with your monks and your nuns, and 
the stupid girls who allow artful priests to carica- 
ture nowadays horrors that never existed. Con- 
vents in England are not, and never will be any 
more than a caricature. Abroad you have the 
genuine article, — and what is it ? Do you think 
it's all midnight chanting and mortifying of the 
flesh ? I knew a girl at school in Paris who had 
been brought up at the Sacre Coeur. She said 
that the young nuns did nothing out of class- 
hours but talk scandal and abuse the abbess, and 
that the old ones were always taking snuff and 
quarrelling as to who made the best preserves 
and the nicest cherry-brandy. I believe they're 
all the same, monks, and that they'd all be much 
better if they could go across country a bit, and 
back a horse now and then for a trifle." 

« And the Sisters of Charity? " 

''Well, they're bricks; that HI admit. When 
we were staying at Brussels, there were some 
good girls, called Petites Sceurs des Pauvres, who 
not only nursed the poor, but went out begging 

T 2 
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for them. Only imagine a young lady by birth 
and education going out every morning in a 
donkey-cart full of tin-cans^ and begging broken 
meat and tea-leaves from hotel to hotel. There's 
no kissing the pavement, no thrashing oneself, 
and no midnight chanting among the Sisters of 
Charity or the Petites Soeurs, you may be sure ; 
and I donH see why there should be any among 
the nuns, or the monks either/' 

So the Honourable Letitia Salusbury said, 
thinking herself exceedingly wise in her genera- 
tion. She had been to Brussels. She may have 
visited Louvain. I wonder whether she had ever 
heard of a certain Monastery of the Fathers of 
Good Works, at a place called Hoogendracht ? 

Miss Salusbury, however, outspoken as she 
was, by no means regarded Magdalen's expression 
of opinion as to the laxity with which her duties 
had hitherto been performed with anything ap- 
proaching aversion or contempt. She respected 
her friend. She was glad to recognise in her 
superior qualities of mind, and a stronger sense of 
rectitude. It might not be within poor Letitia's 
power to understand the purport of Magdalen's 
mission; but she could admire her for the in- 
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flexible manner in which she began to carry 
it out. 

If the heiress had consulted her own tastes^ 
and had been selfish enough to have her own 
way now that she had come to be the guest of 
the Mammon family in Onyx Square, she would 
have employed her time in a very different 
manner to that which made the programme 
traced out for Miss Hill. For operas^ or balls^ 
or concerts, Miss Salusbury did not much care ; 
but she was very fond of the theatre ; she was 
fonder of the park; she delighted in what she 
called '^jollifications/' whether those jollifications 
took place at flower-shows, at public breakfasts, 
or at pic-nics. Mundane entertainments of that 
description did not enter into the social scheme 
of Miss Magdalen Hill. She did not insist upon 
Letitia's accompanying her in her daily pilgrim- 
age, but she looked sadder and graver than her 
wont when the other manifested a disinclination 
to join her; and so, with a good-humoured pro- 
test against the whole thing being immensely 
slow and a great — I am afraid she said a con- 
founded — bore, she went willingly whithersoever 
she was led. As to Lady Goldthorpe, she declared 
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point blank that she conldn't be botbered with 
Magdalen's vbims and fancies, and that she- 
would be glad enough to give any money to the 
little beggars and the destitute crossing-sweepers^ 
but would prefer not to cultivate their personal 
acquaintance. '^ 60 along with the likes of such 
ragamuffins/' Such was Lady Goldthorpe's more 
expressive locution. 

Magdalen and Letitia did however " go along/' 
and mingle with not only the likes of the classes^ 
just alluded to, but among men, women, and 
children of even lower degrees. Each mornings 
was devoted to the exploration of the wretchedest 
— often of the most depraved — ^haunts of London. 
They entered hovels, and passed through scenes,, 
and' conversed with and succoured miserable 
beings, such as even the clergyman, the city 
missionary, and the police-officer seldom saw — 
such as the sunlight seldom glanced upon. Their 
reception was various. Sometimes the inquiries 
they made were received with respect : the relief 
they gave, with gratitude. Sometimes, but not 
seldom, they were met by sullen denials, by 
hypocritical lies, by rudeness, and abuse. But 
Magdalen went on her way, and the more rebuflFs- 
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slie met with seemed the more determined not to 
swerve from her appointed path. 

It ws not all black and dismal^ however ; now 
and then they visited some place where there was 
brightness^ and cheerfulness^ and hope. Now it 
was a training school^ a ragged school^ a school 
of industry^ or cookery, or housekeeping ; now 
the workroom of some associated seamstresses; 
now a new and improved habitation for the poor. 

" There is a place/^ Magdalen Hill said one 
morning, " which I have never visited, and about 

which '' (she mentioned some philanthropic 

bishop or nobleman's name) " has often talked to 
me. It is a kind of model lodging-house, — not 
exactly for the poor, but persons of the male sex 
very reduced in circumstances, or struggling hard 
against adversity. Shall we go there, Letitia ? " 

" Anywhere," answered Miss Salusbury 
blithely; ''anything for a change after the 
sweeps and the beggars. What's the place 
called, Maggy ? " 

" It is called," Miss Hill answered, referring to 
her list for the day, " the Monmouth Chambers, 
and is situated somewhere in Soho ; we will drive 
there at pnee."' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A MAN WEARING HIS HEART UPON HIS SLEEVE. 

Who but the genial Frenchman? Who but 
he? Who but jovial, careless, candid, con- 
fiding, simple-minded, good-hearted Simon Le- 
franc? 

He wore bis heart upon his sleeve. It was 
not a handsome sleeve. Indeed, it was some- 
what white at the seams, greasy at the elbows, 
and frayed as to the cuffs and button-holes. Nor 
was the sleeve beneath it distinguished for white- 
ness of hue or fineness of texture. But upon 
this sleeve Simon Lefranc wore his heart; and 
I should like to know whether that fact did 
not at once convert a well-worn, and, to 'tell 
truth, somewhat shabby sleeve into one of purple 
velvet, embroidered with gold and seed-pearls. 

He had no secrets from anybody. He was 
as open as the day or the Liverpool Free Library. 
He abhorred disguises. He execrated conceal- 
ment. He told his simple life-story to all who 
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chose to listen^ and expected^ although he did 
not exact; an equal amount of confidence in 
return. " Racontez moi voire histoire '* — 
"Narrate to me the events of your life/' he 
would say to chance companions in railways^ in 
steamboats^ on the knife-boards of omnibuses^ 
even. Simon was not precisely a fascinating 
man^ yet there was something irresistibly winning 
in his speech and manner. His persuasive volu- 
bility was marvellous. He would have made 
a fortune as a quack -doctor^ a cheap -jack^ a 
popular preacher, a secretary to a charity, or 
a travelling lecturer on life-assurance. People 
did tell him their histories. Old gentlemen, 
almost entirely strangers to him, had revealed 
to him the investments in which their wealth 
was placed. Landlords of hotels where he 
stopped had consulted him as to the proper mode 
of carrying on business. He was a man who 
on first acquaintance would be permitted by 
women to hold their babies, and to whom, on 
a second interview, would be imparted the 
details of domestic cares and troubles connected 
with tallymen, evil-speaking neighbours, and 
husbands who stopped out late. He knew what 
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Mrs. Timms had said (malevolently and abusively) 
of Mrs. Pimms. People showed him letters, 
and asked his advice. • He had been known to 
knock at the door of a strange house in quest 
of lodgings, to take tea the same evening with 
the landlady, to be hand and glove with all the 
neighbours in a week, and to stand godfather 
to one of their children within ^ month. 

These people, who hammer out acquaintances 
as quickly and dexterously as a smith hammers 
out horseshoes, are a wonder and a terror to 
me. I, the narrator, live at some distance 
from Babylon the bricky, and travel up and 
down by rail every day. I have the same 
travelling companions — ladies, gentlemen, and 
children — day after day for months. We never 
interchange a word — scarcely so much as a grunt 
on the question of a window open or shut — 
scarcely so much as a surly bow as acknowledg- 
ment of the courtesy of passing a ticket to the 
collector. I scowl at them, and they scowl at 
me. The other morning there travelled with 
us, a lithe, ready-tongued man, wearing of course 
his heart upon his sleeve. He was a perfect 
stranger to us all; but we had not gone five 
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miles before he had told a particularly surly 
and speechless neighbour of mine how many 
years he had been connected with the cork- 
cutting trade, how many shares, he owned in 
the Imperial Gas Company, and how many 
acres of potatoes he had lately lost through 
blight. As I stepped on to the platform at 
the London terminus, my surly and speechless 
neighbour was explaining to the heart-upon-his- 
sleeve-wearing man his views on the Treaty 
of Commerce, and I should not have been at 
all surprised to see them walk away together 
arm-in-arm. Once, many years ago, it occurred 
to me to court a widow. She wouldn't have 
me, — an error in taste and judgment very 
prevalent at that time, among the softer sex. 
As stupid men will do, I introduced a friend 
to her, with a vague idea that he would plead 
my cause or help my suit somehow. He was 
no traitor, and didn't carry off the widow himself, 
as Daly, in Gilbert Gumey, abducted the heiress ; 
but I declare that when, a month after his 
introduction , to her, the preposterous female I 
courted accepted the hand of some man who had 
made a fortune out of melting tallow in Australia 
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— ^I forgive him now, for she led him, ha ! ha ! 
such a deuce of a — but no matter — my friend 
was one of the trustees under the marriage 
settlement; and five weeks before she hadn't 
known him from Adam. 

Such an adept at impromptu acquaintances 
and improvised friendships was Simon Lefranc. 
Sy profession he was a commercial traveller; 
and his line of business was — well, ladies, there 
is nothing to blush at — Parisian corsets. You 
may call them articles de Paris, if you please; 
but Simon Lefranc was nevertheless a bagman 
to a large foreign house in the stay -making 
branch of commerce. For there is a very large 
ready-made trade in boddices; and perhaps not 
a tithe of the ladies who are measured for those 
adjuncts to female elegance so much decried 
by doctors really have them made to order. 

With his easy, fluent, jovial manner, his 
perfect knowledge of the world and of business, 
his equal command of the French and English 
languages, Simon Lefranc should properly, it 
might be imagined, have been able to live in 
lujEury. or at least in ease. But he had been 
overtaken by misfortune. He told you so with 
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charming frankness. His little savings had 
been swallowed up in a disastrous speculation. 
A friend for whom he had pledged his credit 
had used him with the g):ossest ingratitude. He 
had sacrificed all to meet the calls of duty and 
integrity. It was necessary that he should 
work hard for the benefit of one near and dear 
to him — his little Adele, in good sooth — in 
France^ his smiling native land. Meanwhile 
he must retrench^ he must pinch himself, he 
must practise the strictest economy; and so 
he became a temporary inmate of the Monmouth 
Chambers^ Soho^ and cheerfully nibbled at his 
self-imposed Humble Pie, in company with 
Tottlepot the poet, and the starving Marquis de 
la Yieille Roche, and the all but penniless Ruthyn 
Pendragon, ex-curate of Swordsley. Did not 
such abnegation of self do honour to the heart 
which Simon Lefranc wore upon his sleeve ? 

There were no other commercial travellers at 
the Chambers. The convivial gentlemen who 
draw a guinea a day for their expenses, and 
always drink a pint of wine at dinner, would 
have disdained that humble caravanserai. Simon 
Lefranc did not always sleep at the Chambers. 
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A fellow countryman who had a little yiUa at 
Tottenham — he pronounced the word very 
syllabically — was kind enough^ two or three 
nights a week, to Mberger him, to give him a 
bed. Simon Lefranc gave the history of his 
Mend at Tot- ten-ham with pleasing minuteness. 
John Clere, the painter, could have drawn from 
the description he gave a portrait of M. Gri- 
houlard, retired basket -maker, of the three 
Angola cats he kept, of the French Protestant 
pastor, M. Chanoinet, who visited him. For 
Simon Lefranc was of the Huguenot faith, and 
owed much of his popularity among his friends 
and customers to his dissent from the errors 
of Rome. 

Stout, well-built, about fifty years of age, gray 
hair closely cropped, an excellent set of teeth, 
a bright eye, a full lip, an active forefinger, 
with which he was always tapping people^s 
waistcoats, a merry manner of snuff-taking, of 
kerchief waving, of pirouetting on the points 
of hiff toes, of humming little airs fipom popular 
vaudevilles, a never-failing willingness to oblige, 
to do little services: put these together, and 
you have the outward and visible presentment 
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of Simon Lefranc. Stay; I have omitted to 
mention his heart, which he wore— not osten- 
tatiously, but plain as a pikestaff in the eyes 
of most men and all women— on his sleeve. 

It was a bright, warm, cheery morning, and 
Simon Lefranc came into the coffee-room, blithely 
murmuring one of his Uttle vaudeville couplets. 
'^With a tra la la, with a tra la la,'' the mer- 
curial Frenchman sang. He brought his modest 
breakfast with him. He had just prepared it, 
singing all the while, below. A cup of coffee, 
skilfully prepared in his own percolator, a little 
loaf purchased from a neighbouring French 
baker, a tiny pat of butter, — these formed his 
simple meal. He could not afford luxiu*ies, he 
said, either in food or in apparel. To tell the 
truth, Simon was wofully shabby, and his coat 
was in such evil case as to inspire a surmise 
that some day or another he would have to pin 
his heart to one of the flexors or extensors of his 
arm, for want of a sleeve to wear it upon. 

" I could carry the purple and the fine linen,'* 
he would say; "I could eat of the truffle and 
the ortolan; I could drink of the cr^s of the 
Clos Vougeot; but why should I consume the 
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property of others? Why should I eat and 
drink away the dowry of my Ad^le ? Vaf ma 
petite. Tu n'iras pas sans dot." And a tear 
would stand in Simon Lefranc's bright eye. 

" And my Tottlepot, my poet, '* the lively 
traveller exclaimed, sitting down to his meal; 
"how is my possessor of the feu sacre? Ah, 
if I could but write poetry ! Ah, if I had the 
feu sacri! Still at work, my Tottlepot. Voyons ! 
a new stanza?^* 

His hand was cheerily travelling towards a 
little portfolio which lay beside the poet. He 
was the kind of man who, wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve, might have taken a letter from 
under your nose, and read it from beginning 
to end without your being offended with him. 
Strangely enough, Tottlepot made a sudden 
clutch at his portfolio, — he was fond enough, 
in general, of showing his fine bold, copperplate- 
like handwriting, — and reddened, and looked 
alarmed. 

"It isn^t — it isn't poetry,'* he stammered. 
'Tm not in the vein this morning. Fve been 
hard at work since six, copying some business 
manuscripts.'' 
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Tottlepot eked out bis slender livelihood by 
his caligraphy. He had established a species 
of connection. And if you have a connection^ 
even in the picking-up-cigar-ends^ or spent-lucifer- 
match^ or broken-egg-shell trade^ you may live. 

"Industrious man! How different from my 
desultory Bohemian existence! I was always 
volage — fe vrai Parisien, enfin/' 

It is to be observed that Simon Lefranc spoke 
English with perfect fluency^ but with a strong 
foreign accent^ which it would be embarrassing 
to attempt to imitate orthographicaUy^ but which 
had more a Proven9al than a Parisian tone. 

''After all, sir, Poetry — " the vain Tottlepot 
began. 

''Is divine. The poet is a man alone. He 
should be crowned with laurels in the Capitol. 
Sont'ib rares, ces lauriers ; et les cancres qui en 
sont courronnhj comme ib abondent ! Fools are 
smothered with what is denied to Tottlepot.'^ 

The poet blushed again. No flattery was 
too gross or too fulsome for him. You could 
not give him too much of it. He would bask 
and writhe himself about when flattered, like a 
dog on a sunny door-mat. 

VOL. II. u 
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"And our charming client/' pursued Simon the 
flatterer; "we are still doing business for her, 
eh ? We still copy out her romances. Diantre, 
what a pretty little woman our charming client 
is!'^ 

"She is a lady occupying the most exalted 
of social positions/' Tottlepot rejoined, with a 
lofty air. " Nature, Art, and Fortune have been 
alike prodigal in the bestowal of their gifts upon 
her.'' 

" And she comes all the way to Soho to have 
her romances copied into the belle (criture of 
Tottlepot. Does she intend to publish them, 
these romances? Will she be another George 
Sand, another Madame de Girardin, another 
Comtesse Dash ? Or does a tendresse bring her 
towards her Tottlepot ? " — Simon pronounced the 
word Tot-tle-potte. "Ah, lucky rogue, lucky 
rogue ! You are not wholly an insulary, my 
friend. You have some of the old Gaulish blood 
in you, — the spirit of the Comte Oury, — the man- 
ner of the Frenchman who by nature a le don de 
plaire" 

Tottlepot was certainly a sham poet; but his 
eyes began, nevertheless, to roll in a fine frenzy. 
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and his ears to tingle at these intoxicating words 
He could have hugged the Frenchman in his rap- 
ture. As he put his breakfast things together^ 
they clattered in his nervous hands ; and he was 
going away delighted to his cabin^ which he called 
^' the poet's studio/' and where he was by special 
favour allowed to have a little table and the 
fourth part of a window. ^ He was always squab- 
bling with the steward^ and girding at him^ it is 
true; but still that functionary had the respect 
for his genius which simple-minded men persist in 
entertaining towards those who talk largely. 

He was on the threshold^ when the Frenchman 
called him back. 

"Fly not from Paradise^ my Tottlepot/' he 
cried ; " seek not too suddenly the Parnassus of 
the quatriime 6tage. Unless I am much mistaken^ 
1 just saw your charming client pass the window. 
'Tis a scandal that such a charming creature 
should be compelled to walk. Why has she not 
carriage, horses, powdered lacqueys ? " 

Simon's observant eye — yes, it was as observant 

as it was bright and roving — had not deceived 

him. The form of a lady had flitted across the 

window looking into the street; and anon the 

V 2 
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steward put his head in at the coffee-room door, 
and in a tone half surly and half deferential an- 
nounced that Mr. Tottlepot was wanted. 

As a rule^ ladies were not encouraged at the 
Monmouth Chambers, and those who were ad- 
mitted to the precincts thereof were chiefly con- 
nected with the profession of washing linen. The 
purpose of the visit of Tottlepot's client was, how- 
ever, held by the steward to be sufl&ciently legiti- 
mate to warrant her reception; and the lady 
herself would even condescend occasionally to 
enter the steward^s lodge, to converse with the 
steward's wife, who pronounced her a "lady every 
inch of her/' — and to dandle the diminutive baby. 
She was the kindest and most urbane of ladies. 
She made little presents to the steward and his 
wife. She endowed the baby with a cloth robe, 
elaborately braided, which, when put on the poor 
little thing on high days and holidays, very 
nearly smothered it. She took an interest, she 
said, in Tottlepot, and admired his talents. She 
feared that the world had not used him very well, 
and, in the kindness of her heart, she made work 
for him in copying manuscript. 

Tottlepot went out into the entry, and found the 
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lady there waiting for him^ with some impatience it 
woold seem^ for she was tapping a little foot on 
the mat. He made her a low bow, and inclined 
his head downwards, for Tottlepot was tall, and 
the lady Was but a slight and fragile little thing. 

'* Come out into the street/* she said. 

They went out. Tottlepot moved a little on 
one side, and stood with his back to the coffee- 
room window. Had his position been different, 
he might have seen the jovial face and bright 
observant eye of Simon Lefranc beaming through 
the glass. One could have seen his sleeve, too, 
and the heart he wore upon it. 

"Tt is imprudent," the lady said hurriedly, 
"to talk to you here; but time presses, and I 
have no alternative. Can you write Sir Jasper 
Goldthorpe's name ? It is the only one I cannot 
manage. There is a tremulous curve to the G 
that drives me to despair.'^ 

''I have tried at least a hundred times, and 
have mastered it at last. Old Kraussen in Lam- 
beth could not do it better.*' 

''Old Kraussen was a fool to get transported 
just as I wanted him. He was not such a fool 
though, as you are, with your poetry.** 
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"Madam! ''—and the poet, wounded in his 
tenderest pointy drew himself up haughtily. 

" There, there, remember we are in the street. 
Get a little closer to the wall. Inside this roll of 
manuscript to copy you will find the pacper. The 
name is to be across, as usual. I have used the 
old 'made payable' stamp — the old red ink. It 
must be ready in an hour. Will it be ready in an 
hour ? " 

•at will." 

'^ You will meet me, then, on the south side of 
Leicester Square, by the auction-rooms, at noon 
precisely. How much am I to give you for this?" 

" The name is a difficult one — ^the most difficult 
I have ever attempted. Twenty pounds." 

" I will give you ten." 

" Make it fifteen." 

" There, poet, you shall have your fifteen, only 
let it be done within the time." 

"I will be in Leicester Square precisely at 
twelve." 

The lady, who was exactly and entirely Mrs. 
Armytage, did not take the trouble of saying 
good-bye to the poet, but placing a portly roll of 
manuscript in his hand, nodded her ringlets in 
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token of farewell^ and waved her hand in dis- 
missal. Tottlepot hurried into the Chambers and 
up-stairs to his cabin^ where he at once shot the 
door-bolt and set to work. 

The lady^ left alone^ hesitated for a moment^ as 
if uncertain in which direction to proceed. And 
yet Mrs. Armytage knew her way perfectly well 
about Soho. She was lowering her veil as a pre- 
liminary measure^ when she caught sight of Simon 
Lefranc's broad jovial face beaming through the 
window-pane. 

" What an impudent-looking fellow ! " she 
thought. " He looks like a paillasse — a merry- 
andrew to a quack doctor.^' 

And so she raised her flowing drapery a little, 
and would have crossed the street, when a hand- 
some equipage drove rapidly up and stopped at 
the door of the Chambers. She started, drew 
back, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" She knows the people in the carriage," said 
Simon Lefranc to himself, and, for a wonder, 
without the slightest foreign accent so far as his 
mental speech was concerned. ^'From what I 
hear of her, my Duchess knows every body; what 

• 

<;an be her game with that miserable Tottlepot? 
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Is the fellow a rogue, as well as a fool? How- 
ever, that is not my affair. I dare say they have 
been doing a quiet bit of swindling together ; but 
Miss Duchess is far above swindling in the eyes 
of S. Lefiranc. Simon contemplates her from a 
far more isolated point of view. Ah, my Duchess, 
my Duchess, what a career you have had on our 
side of the water, and what a career you seem to 
be having on this ! '^ 

The persons in the carriage had alighted, and 
Mrs. Armytage was conversing with them. 

" She knows the swells,^' mused Simon Lefranc 
with a countenance no longer jovial, no longer 
beaming, but with a very grave and serious 
expression overshadowing his features. '^ I have 
been so long out of England that I have forgotten 
the heraldry I used to study from the hatchments 
and the coach-makers in Long Acre, and can't 
tell a bit to whom the carriage belongs. I can 
make out three somethings on a golden shield, 
and a bloody hand, — the swell must be a Bart. ; 
and, let's see — what's the motto on the thingum- 
bob ? Ah, I see — Ex sudore, aurum. Til have a 
closer look at it, and at the swells too.'' 

Ii certainly must have been by the merest 
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chance in the world. Mrs. Armytage, having 
despatched her business with her client Tottlepot, 
was tranquilly going away, when this same car- 
riage drove up, and one of the tall footmen 
assisted four persons to alight. There was Mag- 
dalen; there was Letitia; there was a harmless 
curate belonging to the parish, who took much 
interest in the Chambers, and was acting as 
cicerone on the present occasion ; and there was 
a distinguished nobleman, officiating as escort to 
the ladies, — none other, indeed than the Earl of 
Carnation. He was a very pink young peer, with 
weak eyes, very fair curly hair, and the fluffy 
phantom of a moustache. I believe that Nature 
had fully intended him to be a Fool; but his 
noble mamma, who was in the secret, dying very 
young, his papa had him brought up, quite by 
mistake, to be clever. Dear me, how they had 
crammed the Earl of Carnation ! His mind was 
something like an over-boiled egg. It had been 
kept so long at an ezcessiye temperature, that the 
shell had cracked a little, and the yolk shrivelled 
up slightly. He would have known everything, 
if he could have remembered anything; but a 
malicious imp seemed to follow him about with 
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a sponge, and wipe out everything that with 
feeble slate pencil he had inscribed on the tablet 
of h'is memory. Philanthropy was thought to be 
his forte. It was certainly his foible, and he was 
perpetually being trotted through prisons, hos- 
pitals, soup-kitchens, ragged-schools, and baths 
and washhouses. At public meetings he could 
second a resolution moved by an archbishop, or 
propose a vote of thanks to the chairman. He 
had at one time been the hope of the Conser- 
vative party, and was backed heavily for an attack 
on the ministry, — it was before he came to the 
title, and when he was the honourable Claude 
Crichton, — but he broke down in the first para- 
graph of his speech, beginning, " The weiterated 
wemonstwances of honourable gentlemen opposite 
confirm me in the wesolve of weviewing their 
weasons for weceding,'' and so forth. The head 
of the party said, after this, that Claude Crichton 
was no good, and that the sooner he went up to 
the Lords the better. In due process of time he 
came to his coronet, and addicted himself to 
philanthropy. He never spoke in the House; 
but he was an industrious attendant at the 
debates, and even at the morning judicial sittings. 
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where his eye-glass and his simper must have 
been of great assistance to the law lords in deter- 
mining the appeal of Gottee HumgufBl Baloa 
Baffee Loll t;. Chowder Ram Buffee Cowrie Jug 
(from Bombay). His chaplain wrote a little pam- 
phlet for him now and then, about crime, or edu- 
cation, or wash-houses, which Mr. Hatchard 
published, and which was favourably reviewed in , 
the John Bull, He didn't do anybody any harm ; 
but he didn't do much good; for the Earl of 
Carnation was inconceivably stingy, and, had he 
not been a peer of the realm, would have made a 
model bill-discounter. At Eton he used to be 
called " Skinflint,'' and at Oxford " Spooney." 

Mrs. Armytage and he were very old friends. 
She was always profoundly obsequious to him, 
and flattered him enormously; and his lordship 
was good enough to say he thought her a very 
superior kind of woman. Florence regretted 
sometimes that she had not cultivated his 
acquaintance more ; even as Napoleon sighed in 
the midst of his despotism to be able to nestle 
dans les drapa d'un roi constitutionnel. She often 
thought how nice and comfortable it would be to 
give up intrigue and excitement and impulse, and 
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settle down quietly in the philanthropic and bene- 
ficent line of business. " It can't be so very diffi- 
cult to do good," she reasoned. " How many en- 
vious and malicious and stupid people I know who 
torment their husbands and persecute their chil* 
dren/and yet out of doors might be photographed 
as Dorcas or the good Samaritan. But, then, you 
want so much ready money, and they are so unin- 
teresting these ragged-school and wash-house crea- 
tures, and it*s such a bore. I can understand the 
Pope and the Cardinals washing the feet of the 
pilgrims, and waiting upon them at dinner. It's 
a ceremony, and grand and stately, and that 
kind of thing. There's the guardia nobik looking 
on, and the Roman ladies and the corps diplo- 
maiiqtie, and there are horse-races afterwards, and 
St. Peter's illuminated in the evening.- I wish 
they would make being good in England a little 
livelier. Why are they all duU, and obtuse; 
and bilious, these good people? They physic 
themselves quite as much as they do the poor, 
they preach temperance because their digestion 
is all wrong and a glass of Madeira half kills 
them. They insist upon people reading tracts 
because they can't understand Thackeray and 
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think Dickens's fun wickedness. I wish there 
was a funny clergyman like the Rowland Hill 
they talk about. I am sure he would draw. 
Fm sure Td go to church.'^ So reasoned this 
wicked little woman of the world, and from her 
last remark you may gather that she flourished 
before the era of the sainted Spurgeon. 

A great deal of polite gesticulation, but very 
little real conversation, took place among the 
party who met so oddly on the pavement in front 
of the Monmouth Chambers. There is a kind of 
discourse, very prevalent in genteel society, which 
mainly consists in the rustling of silks, the show- 
ing of teeth, the liberal dispensation of curtsies 
and smiles, the repetition of expressions of plea- 
sure and surprise, but into which words that have 
any tangible meaning enter for but very little. 
If there be a lapdog close by, or a servant to 
order about, this art of saying nothing, with 
much ado about it, becomes easier. Ladies are 
the great adepts in this art of simulating speech. 
You shall hear two women who have actually 
nothing to say to one another go in for half an 
hour in the interchange of elegant flummeries. 
Men are not so clever. If they don't know one 
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another, they stare, and look black, and at the 
first opportunity make a rush. It was for this 
reason that glees and songs were introduced 
between the speeches at public dinners. They 
save men who are strangers to one another firom 
a silence which might at last become intolerable, 
and lead a tongue-tied man to hnrl a bottle at his 
opposite neighbour by way of relief. For, some- 
how or another, it is difficult for an attachi of the 
House of Montague to divest himself of the idea 
that the other fellow yonder, who belongs to 
the Capulet faction, and is consequently to be 
hated and avoided, is biting his thumb at him. 
The greatest enemy I ever had was a man I had 
never met; and the week after we became ac- 
quainted he wanted to lend me a hundred pounds. 
Magdalen had never spoken to Mrs. Armytage 
since that well-remembered evening at the Gold- 
thorpe, late Pogthorpe Boad, Station. Miss 
Salusbury had seen the celebrated little Indian 
widow, and had heard of her countless times. 
You may imagine how pleasant the task of intro- 
duction was to Miss Hill; how touching were 
Mrs. Armytage's inquiries after dear Lady Gold- 
thorpe, and Sir Jasper, and Captain William, and 
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all the living Sons of Mammon. Miss Salusburj 
gave Florence a good broad look of hearty dislike 
and would have instantly commanded Lord Car- 
nation to escort her into the Chambers ; but that 
meek and philanthropic nobleman was in the 
trammels of the widow. Hercules in a street in 
Soho^ and Omphale in a walking-dress and her 
bonnet on^ and no more than a parasol for a 
distaff, are not very realisable images; but Flo- 

• 

rence Omphale Armytage held Hercules, Earl of 
Carnation, very tightly in the summer sun and on 
the Soho pavement, and wound him round her 
finger several times before she permitted him to 
depart. " A monstrous clever woman/' thought 
the egregious young man, as she flattered and 
shook her ringlets at him. 

^' If I were clear and had a thousand pounds,' ' 
thought Florence, " I'd be Countess of Carnation 
in a month, and be as good as gold ; but it can't 
be done for less, and I don't see how it can be 
done at all. Heigho ! " 

She thought "Heigho!" but she didn't say 
" Heigho ! " Nobody does, any more than they 
say " Tush ! " or " Psha ! " or, as Mr. Kinglake 
once pointed out, " Alas I " 
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Of course the ladies explained their errand in 
Soho. They had come to see a most meritorious 
institution^ admirably conducted — at which the 
curate who had not been introduced to anybody 
and was staring uneasily at the steward^ who was 
bowing backwards, after the manner of theatrical 
managers when royalty comes to the theatre, only 
without the wax-candles, and so nearly tripping 
up his wife, who was peeping from under his 
arms at the gentlefolks who had come in the 
grand carriage — at which the curate, I repeat, 
blushed violently and looked at his watch. 
Whereupon Mrs. Armytage looked at a tiny jew- 
elled toy she carried at her waist likewise; and 
there were more curtsies and genuflections, and 
showings of teeth and rustlings of dresses, and 
Florence, saying, in an airy manner that as a 
widow she was privileged to walk alone, and that 
she had left her carriage in Regent Street, took an 
affectionate leave of Lord Carnation, and a gra- 
cious one of Magdalen, and a cool one of Letitia, 
and a peeress-to-a-puppy one of the curate, and 
patronised everybody, including the steward and 
his wife, including the lodgers looking from the 
windows, and fluttered away. O gorgeous little 
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galley vntii silken sails and prow of gold! O 
gondola of delights, built to float upon the Idle 
Lake, and not to be tempest-tost and tempest- 
lost upon the great black Sea of Crime ! 

"A real lady/' the steward remarked deferen- 
tially, as he ushered the distinguished party into 
the corridor; "very rich, Fm told; came here 
first with the Lord Bishop of St. Blaise — a 
French Bishop. Most charitable lady. Half 
keeps one of our poor gentlemen, who is a beauti- 
ful poet, and does a bit of copying. This way, 
ladies, if you please.'' 

'^ A little saucy, impudent, artful looking 
thing," Miss^ Salusbury remarked energetically. 
" I should like to box her' ears. Is there no 
by-law in society for turning that woman out 
of it?" 

^^ There is nothing against her," Magdalen 
remarked gently — she was not wont to speak of 
her in so tolerant a manner. '^ She is rich, and a 
widow, and has lived much abroad. She is 
very eccentric, and knows quantities of strange 
people, but there has been nothing in her con- 
duct to justify her exclusion from what we term 
-society." 

VOL. II. X 
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*' I dare say/' quoth Miss Salusbmy, '' that she 
knows no people who can be stranger or can be 
better than they should be^ or than she is herself. 
She's after no good. She's on the cross^ and not 
at all upon the squf re.'' 

" The cross ! the square ! what do you mean ? " 

'' Never mind ; let's go through this wonder- 
ful dingy old place. I do hope that the people 
are washed, and are not in rags, and that 
I'm not to see the Eighth Commandment hung 
up everywhere. I often wonder how it is that 
the people who are always supposed to be 
stealing seldom have anything to eat, and 
never have any money, and that the people 
who never steal roll in riches. I wonder 
whether my papa would have been quite so 
well off if my Norman ancestors had learnt 
the Eighth Commandment by heart and acted 
upon it ! " 

By this time the curate had fallen into a cold 
fit of horror, and looked upon Letitia as a 
beauteous image of heterodoxy. Miss HiU did 
not proffer any reply to her companion'^s remarks; 
indeed, she was an inveterate illuminator of 
moral and Scriptural placards, from the precepts 



